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PREFACE. 



The first ten of these papers appeared in 
** Mission Life " last year. As several friends 
expressed an opinion that they contained some 
information likely to be useful, I have ventured 
to have them published in a connected form, 
with the addition of two new ones to complete 
the set: otherwise they remain almost unal- 
tered, with their original imperfections. If they 
serve in any way to help forward in the least 
degree an interest in the spread of the Gospel 
in India, by stirring up more prayers and more 
work for the cause, I shall be abundantly 

rewarded. 

H. F. B. 

May, 1884. 
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TWO YEARS IN AN INDIAN MISSION. 



I.— Introductory. 

An experience of two years is not a long one 
to provide material for a description of a country- 
containing two hundred and fifty million people, 
possessing a civilisation of two thousand years' 
standing, and exhibiting every possible variety 
of belief and custom. But it sometimes happens 
that those who have been but a short time in a 
foreign country can relate, with some profit to 
others, what struck them most in their early ex- 
periences, before they became so familiar with 
the minor details as to forget that these are 
often just the very things which interest people 
at home. It will be my object in these papers 
to relate simply things that came under my own 
observation, without attempting to enter into 
larger questions which have been fully discussed 
by experienced writers, yet at the same time 
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endeavouring to use their experience to correct 
any mistakes that might arise from a partial 
knowledge. 

The Gospel probably never met with such 
obstacles as in India. The first preachers of 
Christianity under the Roman Empire found 
among the educated classes a general disbelief 
in the old systems ; they had rather to supply 
an acknowledged want than to create the sense 
of it ; and among the poorer classes, and the 
simpler tribes of the provinces, the difficulties 
were of. the normal kind. But when the first Mis- 
sionaries landed in India, a little more than a 
century ago, they were confronted by a system 
enjoying all the advantages of remote antiquity 
and universal consent, affecting every act of 
daily life. Hinduism was firmly established 
when our forefathers were savages ; and it was 
flourishing in the full pride of mature strength 
when Christianity first began an apparently 
hopeless attack on the impenetrable mass of 
superstition and priestcraft. Considering the 
immense difficulties, the shortness of the time, 
and the absurd inadequacy of the means, the 
result has indeed been encouraging, a fact which 
is not usually realised. People forget that no- 
where, and at no time, has the progress of 
Gospel been rapid. It took 800 years to con- 
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vert the greater part of Europe, and 1500 years 
elapsed before the last traces of idolatry finally 
disappeared. Missionary work in India is of quite 
recent origin. With the exception of isolated 
efforts, such as those of Schwartz, and of the first 
Baptist Missionaries, scarcely any systematic 
attack on heathenism was made till about 
seventy or even fifty years ago; and it may 
startle some people to hear that even now, 
counting all Protestant Missionaries, our own 
Church, and Dissenters, English, American, and 
Continental, there is about one to every five 
hundred thousand people. Imagine seven men 
to minister to the spiritual needs of London, 
and you have the proportion of Missionaries in 
India, contending against the difficulties of a 
strange people, a strange language, and a cli- 
mate which shortens the time for work and 
takes away the strength. Add to this the in- 
difference and evil example of many so-called 
Christian Englishmen, the peculiar difficulties of 
Hinduism and the Oriental character, and the 
wonder is truly that so much, not that so little, 
has been achieved. Soon after arriving at 
Dehli, I went to call on the English residents, 
and the general remark on hearing that two 
more men had come to join the Mission was, 
" Oh I then I suppose Mr. is not coming 
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back?" The idea that more than two or three 
men could be wanted to convert three millions of 
people seemed never to have occurred to them : 
and yet these are the people who complain of 
the slow progress of Missions, and come home 
and declare, on the strength of a supposed 
experience, that Missionaries are doing nothing ! 

The circumstances of Missionary work in India 
present many serious obstacles. Apart from 
peculiarly social difficulties, such as caste, the 
moral and intellectual condition of the people 
are a great hindrance. The standard of mo- 
rality is everywhere low. The Oriental's no- 
tions of honesty and truthfulness are decidedly 
wanting in definition. Religion has no connec- 
tion with morality in Hinduism, and next to 
none in Mohammadanism. The want of moral 
courage, and the apathy of the Oriental, often 
prevent him from acting up to the little light 
he may possess. Christianity has therefore 
not only to lay a foundation, but to prepare 
the ground before the foundation can be laid. 

It takes a European some time to get used to 
the ways of thinking in India. The Oriental 
has an odd way of doing everything backwards, 
as it seems to us; though from his point of 
view, it is we who turn everything upside down. 
Their saw has the teeth set towards the handle, 
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and the carpenter pulls it towards him; their 
screws turn the wrong way ; their writing begins 
at the wrong end ; they take off their shoes and 
keep on their hats, while we take off our hats 
and keep on our shoes ; they beckon with 
the finger held downwards ; and, strangest 
of all, if a man wishes to spite his enemy he 
occasionally does so by killing himself! It has 
happened more than once that a woman has 
thrown herself down a well because her husband 
has become a Christian. A woman came to 
the hospital at Dehli to be cured of a headache 
which she had given herself by beating her head 
on the ground, because her son would not obey 
the doctor, and starve himself; and the blame 
and odium is, by a process of reasoning pecu- 
liarly Oriental, actually considered to attach to 
the person who is supposed to cause the suffer- 
ing. Injustice and oppression are ingrained in 
the Oriental character. If you want to see 
oppression, set a native over one of his country- 
men. I was once taking my ticket at a railway 
station when a poor man came in, and placed 
on the counter a number of coppers in payment 
for his ticket; the Babu took them up and 
flung them all over the booking-office, giving 
the man the trouble of picking them up again, 
though the train was on the point of starting. 
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I knew another case in which an ayah, travelling 
under the care of an English magistrate, applied 
for a ticket, and the Babu simply refused 
to give her one, for no reason at all. She 
came and represented the case to my fellow- 
traveller, the magistrate, who went to the rescue, 
and the tyrannical Babu was, as they express it, 
"caused to understand." The native of India 
is always in debt. There was a village near 
Dehli where the people were poor, but free 
from debt. A canal was made, and the value 
of the land thereby much increased ; the people 
became prosperous, and also got into debt ! 
The reason why they were not in debt before 
was that their land was too poor to serve as 
security; but as soon as that was improved, 
they could raise money on the security of their 
crops, and promptly did so. If a native is not 
in debt it is generally because no one will lend 
him anything. 

Things in India are in these days in a state of 
transition. The great mass of the people are as 
yet not palpably affected by Christianity; but 
the influence of the English Government and 
civilisation is felt everywhere, particularly among 
the educated classes. Instead of the old- 
fashioned lamp, consisting of a shallow saucer 
of castor oil, with a wick hanging over the edge, 
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paraffin lamps are used by all except the poor- 
est. Chairs and tables of European style are 
found in many houses ; clothing of English or 
American stuffs is almost universally used ; and 
I knew some weavers, on the borders of the 
Raj pu tana desert, whose trade was being ruined 
by Manchester cotton. In some branches of 
industry native workmen are rapidly learning 
our ways : in carpentering, carriage-building, 
and iron-work they do well, under the super- 
vision of Europeans. English shoes are so 
largely used by the upper classes, that the time- 
honoured custom of taking off the shoes as a 
mark of respect is beginning to disappear with- 
out any other custom taking its place ; it has 
even given rise to much discussion in news- 
papers. Umbrellas, which used to be the pecu- 
liar luxury of princes and great men, are now 
used in all colours by those who can afford 
them ; in the hills they are sometimes quite half 
of the total amount of clothing. My munshi 
used to sit for awhile in European fashion in an 
arm-chair out of respect to me, but would soon 
tuck up his legs underneath him on the seat. 
Sometimes the mixture of East and West is 
odd. At Simla you may see the water-carrier 
filling the leather skin, the Biblical " bottle," at 
a waterworks hydrant. Watercarts drawn by 
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bullocks are used in large towns ; and the horses 
that draw the Bombay tramway cars wear solar 
helmets over the head and neck, their ears stick- 
ing through. The old-fashioned Hindu moves 
stately through the bazaar, *'for the sake of 
eating air," seated cross-legged in a two or four- 
wheeled chariot, drawn by tall oxen with jingling 
bells ; the more enlightened Babu drives about 
in a worn-out English dog-cart or buggy, flourish- 
ing his whip over a diminutive pony. Younger 
men learn to ride in English fashion on English 
saddles; even bicycles are sometimes used by 
turbaned riders in flowing robes. English 
ploughs have been introduced for the benefit of 
the agriculturist; but they do not find much 
favour in his eyes, as the length of the handle 
prevents him from getting near enough to the 
oxen to twist their tails, that being the usual 
way of inducing them to mend their paces when 
the vocabulary is exhausted in ineffectual abuse 
of either them or their relations and ancestors 
to remote generations. The native workman 
makes bellows on the model of the English 
article, with a hole in the side, and a valve 
over it ; but not fully comprehending the prac- 
tical function of the latter, he glues it down over 
the hole in order to strengthen the fabric — pos- 
sibly also to prevent the air getting in I 
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In matters of belief the changes are still more 
striking, if not so conspicuous. The iron rules 
of caste have been mitigated by education, rail- 
ways, and other influences. The ancient rever- 
ence for Brahmans has suffered much ; they are 
obliged to enter into competition with others, of 
any caste, for employment in offices, instead of 
enjoying a proud monoply. Even the Ganges is 
waning in sanctity, and the Brahmans are try- 
ing to make the Nerbudda take its place, but 
they will never succeed. A Hindu of Dehli 
lately observed that in these days there was a 
great deal of performing of ceremonies, but not 
much devotion. 

The effect of a certain amount of European 
training is occasionally to produce red tape of 
the most pronounced description. One of our 
old pupils in the Mission school, who had also 
been an assistant master, and afterwards ob- 
tained a clerkship in the land settlement at 
Hyderabad, came to call on us one day, and 
alluded to his former employment as a "com- 
mission in the Mission Department." A Babu 
was deputed to collect the letters at one of the 
little letter-boxes provided at suitable places, 
when a messenger came to post a whole bundle 
of notices. The box was soon filled, and the 
Babu opened it and took out the contents and 
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put them on a cloth to make room for the rest, 
but insisted on all the notices being put through 
the box, he taking them out at the bottom 
as they fell in from the top, and placing them 
with the rest on the cloth, evidently holding 
that the passing through the box was an essen- 
tial item in the process of posting. They do 
generally at least grasp some idea of duty, a 
thing much wanted in India ; and it is so great 
a gain to have even this much^ that one can 
easily put up with its being mechanical. 

The language is a characteristic and interest- 
ing reflection of the complex and changing state 
of the people. Hindustani, or Urdu, has for its 
basis the old vernacular Hindi, derived from 
Sanskrit, much as Italian is from Latin ; to this 
have been added Arabic, Persian, and English 
words and phrases, in the same way as Norman- 
French words were added to Saxon, which still 
provided the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage. This wide basis makes Hindustani sin- 
gularly interesting, as it is connected with 
Hebrew through Arabic, and with Sanskrit 
through Hindi, and thence with Latin and 
Greek, besides its connection with English and 
Persian, which are both, so to speak, composite 
languages; it thus unites the Aryan and Se- 
mitic branches. It has an immense vocabulary. 
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and readily welcomes any useful word from any 
language. Portuguese left its mark, and English 
is now supplying it with a large stock of new 
words. These come in rather oddly sometimes 
in the course of a sentence in the vernacular, 
though some which offer peculiar difficulties of 
pronunciation are modified to suit the native 
organs of speech. Words beginning with s and 
any other consonant are a great stumbling- 
block, and are helged out with a vowel to pre- 
pare the way, as /-school, /-station, Ismit Sahib 
for Mr. Smith. The newly-chartered Univer- 
sity of the Panjab has resolved to give special 
prominence to the study of the native languages, 
the other Universities giving more attention to 
English. This will undoubtedly tend to de- 
velop the sptendid resources of Hindustani, with 
its inexhaustible vocabulary drawn from San- 
skrit, Arabic, Persian, and English; and it will 
have an important bearing, as Dr. Westcott has 
pointed out, in fitting the language to express the 
higher teachings of theology when India becomes 
Christian. It is written both in Persian and 
Arabic, and in Roman character, the latter, with 
diacritical points for certain letters, being much 
the more serviceable way. As yet it contains 
scarcely any original literature, most Hindustani 
books being translations from English ; but it is 
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the lingua franca of India, and its work is in the 
future. Its elasticity is well suited to provide a 
medium for the new life of the people, and we 
may have in it a language equal to English or 
even Greek, in its capacity for expressing nice 
shades of thought. 

It will be easily seen that India presents many 
points of striking interest. Its many nations and 
languages, its religions with infinite sects, its 
ancient civilisation and literature, and intricate 
social relations, would even alone afford an in- 
exhaustible field for research ; and complex as 
these already are, the introduction of Christianity 
and Western thought, sufficiently varied in them- 
selves, are producing new and strange varieties 
and complications ; and what will be the end of 
these things it is beyond the power of any one 
to foresee. 



II. — The Hindu Religion. 

Of the 0,5^ millions of souls living in India, 
about ^lo millions are Hindus of some kind, 
including the aboriginal tribes who have been 
admitted within the pale of caste, without ma- 
terially altering their religious condition. The 
faith professed by those of them who may be 
more strictly described as Hindus proper, is one 
of the strangest, most vague, and all-compre- 
hensive that the ingenuity of man has ever de- 
vised. Called as it is by the general term of 
" Hinduism," it is rather a collection of religions 
and philosophies than a single system ; and Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams says ^ that " no descrip- 
tion of Hinduism can be exhaustive which does 
not touch on almost every religious and philoso- 
phical idea that the world has ever known." 
Monotheism appears to have been the original 
creed, but this passed from the worship of the 
Supreme Being under various natural mani- 
festations into the worship of the manifestations 

^ " Hinduism," p. i a (S. P. C. K.) ; a most interesting book, to 
which this paper is indebted for many other statements. 
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themselves as independent gods ; and Poly- 
theism was the result. Under the gradually 
rising influence of the Brahmans, there came a 
period of endless sacrifices, and the institution 
of caste was developed ; both of which were 
designed to exalt the Brahmans, and were com- 
pletely successful. Then came a reaction, taking 
the shape of Buddhism and other reforming 
sects; and the intellectual side of the system 
was developed by the formation of six schools 
of philosophy, nominally part of Hinduism, but 
sometimes contradicting it in essentials; some 
of them even dispense with a Supreme Being 
altogether. Hinduism was finally stereotyped 
by the Institutes of Manu, which have preserved 
it from change or decay for many centuries. 

The theoretical creed of modern Hinduism 
differs in many ways from the earlier faith. 
There are two general principles underlying 
everything: Pantheism and the transmigration 
of souls. There is only one Being in the uni- 
verse, and that Being is the universe. God is 
everything, and everything is God. Every 
man's soul is a part of the universal soul or 
Godhead, enclosed for a time in a garment of 
flesh, just as the air in a room is part of the 
general atmosphere, only shut off from it by 
walls; when the door is opened the separated 
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portion rejoins the main body. And here we 
arrive at Transmigration. The soul has to go 
through a series of incarnations, good or bad 
according to its deserts, to the number of nearly 
eight millions and a half; and the object of the 
soul is to break off the chain of consequences 
which would lead to another life, and become at 
once absorbed into the Deity, like a drop of 
water into the ocean, losing all separate and con- 
scious existence, and all connection with matter, 
for material existence is the cause of misery. 

With this fundamental belief, Hinduism pre- 
sents endless contradictions. As everything is 
God, the minor gods are sometimes identified 
with the Supreme Being, and sometimes with one 
another ; and as the boast of their Puranas is that 
they recognise three hundred and thirty million 
gods, any lengthened description of these gods 
leads to dire confusion. The most popular of 
these many gods is Vishnu, and he is worshipped 
under an immense variety of forms and attri- 
butes. The number of gods leads to the exist- 
ence of an indefinite number of sects, each con- 
taining many modifications of the common doc- 
trines. The stories of the popular gods are not 
calculated to improve the people. The best of 
them are deified heroes, others are deified vices, 
and most of them are childish and absurd. It is 
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well to remember this when Oriental scholars 
talk eloquently about " the sacred soil of the 
human heart," and newspaper correspondents 
speak of "the excellence of the Hindu and 
Buddhist religions," as forming "a stumbling- 
block in the way of the ordinary Missionary." 
It is true that there are some beautiful senti- 
ments in their ancient writings ; but these are 
buried in a dead language, and are about as use- 
ful to the people as the Hebrew Scriptures 
would be in England, and those who do know 
them do . not seem to profit thereby. These 
good points, known to a few scholars, are the 
exception ; the bad ones are the rule ; and every 
one knows all about the evil stories of Ganesh 
and Krishna. Of the latter it is said that he 
must have been a god, as no man could have been 
so wicked, and he is the favourite god of the 
Hindu women. The Thugs, who were profes- 
sional murderers, carried on the trade in honour 
of their goddess Kali. Some points of Hindu 
worship are still \yorse, and consist in putting 
evil for good, and darkness for light, like some 
of the ancient Gnostic sects. Faith in these 
deities is one of the two popular " ways," the 
other being a belief in the eflScacy of sacrifices, 
rites, and austerities ; for the popular creed does 
not generally rise to the belief in the imity of 
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all being, though it is supposed by all to be 
accepted as the true way of knowledge. 

The objects of worship in India are innumer- 
able. Besides the gods (general and local) men 
worship Brahmans, and saints of all descrip- 
tions, as incarnations of gods. All rivers and 
mountains are sacred ; so are a large number 
of animals, trees, plants, and stones. Their 
ancient books are deified ; even books written 
by Europeans on Indian botany, and railways, 
have been worshipped! All tools and imple- 
ments, everything which is or resembles an 
attribute of the gods, is sacred. It would be 
easier to enumerate things not worshipped in 
India than those that are. 

One of the commonest acts of devotion is 
bathing in sacred rivers, for some are more 
sacred than others. Every morning large num- 
bers of people may be seen bathing in the 
Jumna at Dehli, and on festival days they go in 
crowds, the women generally before daylight. 
It is an act of greater merit to go barefoot, and 
they bring back some of the water with them 
in a brass "lota," repeating "Rdml Rdm!" 
The bathers are all marked on the forehead 
with a little circle of paint, as a sign that they 
have performed the ceremony. The sanctity of 
rivers follows naturally on Panthei3m ; as every 
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great river is pervaded with the Divine nature, 
and is, in fact, God, bathing in it avails for 
sanctifying the soul. The sacredness of the 
Ganges is partly due to the supposed fact that 
its water will keep fresh for ever ; but the un- 
sympathising science of these days shows, on an 
analysis of the water, that it contains an un- 
usually large amount of organic matter. 

Of animals, the cow is the most sacred, and 
enjoys the honour of having been created at the 
same time as the Brahmans ; next to it come 
the monkeys, which swarm everywhere, and have 
an awkward habit of taking the tiles from the 
roofs of the houses. Snakes are particularly 
sacred ; but the counter-attraction of a reward 
given by Government for every dead snake 
may tend to diminish this dangerous and privi- 
leged class. 

Trees and plants are much worshipped. If 
you see some whitewash painted on a wall, you 
are sure to find a Pipal (Ficus Religiosa) close 
by ; it is called the Brahman of trees, on account 
of the cleanness of its leaves. The " sins," an 
acacia, is called the " guru " (religious teacher) 
among trees, because it goes to sleep at night ; 
the connection, however, is not altogether ob- 
vious, unless it may be that the guru and the 
siris sleep only at night, whereas most people in 
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India go to sleep when they have nothing else 
to do. 

The spirits of departed ancestors, and a host 
of evil spirits requiring propitiation, are not for- 
gotten. Going one day among the dwellings of 
the outcast leather-workers, I saw the simple 
ceremony of worshipping Sitla, the goddess of 
small-pox; it consisted in putting, here and 
there, little saucers containing food, which was 
promptly devoured by the gaunt and famished 
dogs that infest Eastern cities. 

The " way of works," or the performance of 
austerities, calls forth some truly remarkable 
achievements with the object of acquiring merit. 
Fakirs will perform the most tedious and pain- 
ful acts of devotion. Men will start frorti the 
source of a river, walk right down to the mouth, 
and back again along the other bank ; this trip 
takes six years along the Ganges. Some 
lengthen their pilgrimages to various shrines by 
continued prostrations, " measuring their lengths " 
all the way, and doing a certain space twice 
over to make up for the breadth of the rivers 
they cross by boat ; others will crawl all the way 
on their hands and knees. They will hang them- 
selves up by the feet, head downwards; they 
will take a vow of silence for many years ; or sit 
between four fires, with the blazing sun over- 
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head ; or stand up to the neck in water for 
hours. I once saw a man who had held up his 
right arm over his head till it had become stiff 
and fixed ; others will clench the hand till the 
nails grow through the palm, or keep the head 
thrown back, staring at the sky. Men who have 
thus deprived themselves of the use of their 
limbs may be seen sitting at the doors of the 
great temples, sometimes dependent for their 
very lives on the food placed in their mouths by 
others ; it is, of course, an act of great merit to 
feed such men. One man, grieved at his hasty 
temper, thrust a long silver pin through both 
cheeks and the tongue ; when this failed to sub- 
due the unruly member, he took to walking 
round a temple yard wearing shoes studded in- 
side with sharp nails, and finally he found what 
he wanted in the Gospel. A fakir visited Dehli, 
whose usual act of mortification was to lie down 
on a board set with sharp nails ; but he did this 
only about once in six months, and in the mean- 
time lived comfortably, with horses and camels 
for travelling, and forty disciples to wait on him. 
Some of these fakirs simply live in idleness on 
the alms of the people, and travel about com- 
fortably on horseback, practising no austerities. 
Among this class are some of the worst speci- 
mens of humanity ; they go about almost naked, 
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"sun-clad,** as they are called, smeared with 
ashes and paint, and with long matted hair ; 
and the word " villain ** is written on every fea- 
ture. It is said, probably with truth, that many 
of them are thieves and murderers ; and when 
such a man calmly asserts that he is God^ and 
is not responsible for what he does, one requires 
some convincing as to the excellence of the 
Hindu religion. The common people have but 
small reverence for these men, and often make 
merry at their expense in pithy rhymes, de- 
scribing how they go about clad like buffaloes 
— "with nothing on but themselves" — and 
smeared with ashes, and suggesting that the 
outward appearance fairly represents the inner 
man. I was returning once along a canal bank 
from preaching in a village, with a good cate- 
chist who had himself once been a fakir, when 
we met a plump and well-fed fakir walking 
along ; my companion repeated one of these 
rhymes to him, and observed to me, on the 
fakir's attempting no answer, that he was ob- 
viously new in his business as he had nothing 
to say for himself. This same catechist asked 
once to be allowed a porter to carry his books 
and tracts when he went about preaching ; and 
when this was objected to on the ground that 
he ought to have been used to such exertions as 
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a fakir, he answered, ** Oh ! Sahib, but then I 
had a pony." Yet although the people see 
through these inferior fakirs, and ridicule their 
shallow hypocrisy, they nevertheless support 
them; for almsgiving in India is performed to 
acquire merit for oneself, and it is an act of 
greater merit to give to a fakir than to any 
ordinary person. The fakirs fully appreciate 
this view of things. There is a little community 
of such men on the top of the hill overlooking 
Simla, whose house is known to be a resort of 
gamblers and others; yet the people maintain 
them. 

But we will consider this as the abuse of the 
ascetic life, and turn to those more earnest men who 
in their mistaken way are really seeking after God. 

The better class are those who spend their 
lives in prayer and contemplation, either in 
communities like monasteries, or as hermits 
among the mountains. These rank as the 
highest kind of Ycjg-is, and meditate on Brahma. 
They sleep little and fast much, subsisting 
chiefly on roots and herbs ; their devotions con- 
sist in repeating prayers and mystic words ; to 
repeat the word " Om" a million times is an act 
of great merit, and men have been known to go 
mad under the process. The object of this is to 
abstract the mind from all that suggests the 
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world, and to identify themselves with the Su- 
preme Being, and to be absorbed in him. In 
order to effect this they use all kinds of physical 
means to work upon the mind ; singing and 
dancing are carried by them to such an extent 
that they faint away in their ecstacy. A 
favourite way of abstracting the mind from all 
sublunary things is to fix the eyes on the tip 
of the nose, until the senses are bewildered by a 
sort of mesmeric effect ; a practice which has 
a parallel in the method used by the monks of 
Mount Athos for achieving the Beatific Vision. 
Fasting is much resorted to for the same pur- 
pose. A j^o^i who lived On a little meal and 
water, costing about a penny a week, had fasted 
and meditated to such an extent that he could 
not hear the name of God mentioned without 
bursting into tears. But they mistake this ex- 
citement of overwrought nerves for spiritual en- 
lightenment. Moreover, the whole object of 
their system is selfish, and has no aim beyond 
itself. Learning the truth with the object of doing 
good to others is out of the question, as they 
aim at completely separating themselves from 
every one ; and even if they wished to do so, 
their communings with God are too much of the 
nature of vague aspirations after the Infinite to 
be of any use in practical life. In common with 
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ascetics of all ages, they have just missed the 
truth, in practising self-denial as an end in 
itself; but it follows naturally from their creed. 

Yet in spite of their misdirected energies 
these Hindu ascetics do certainly testify to the 
claims of a higher and spiritual life ; and it is 
not strange that when they meet with the truer 
teaching of God as we know Him in Christ, 
they should accept with gladness a God Who is 
a loving Father, and not a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion ; and their earnestness being turned into a 
proper channel, they often make excellent Chris- 
tians. Some of our best and ablest workers in 
India have been fakirs ; for the excellences of 
Hinduism, so far as they exist, are a help, not a 
hindrance, to the efforts of Christian preachers ; 
and a man who has been a good Hindu is more 
likely to be a good Christian. Sometimes a 
large portion of a community has become obe- 
dient to the faith. Two such men who had 
followed the example of their leader and be- 
came Christians, wandered about the country 
preaching Christ; and coming to Dehli, went 
out with our catechists to preach in the bazaar. 
They caused no little astonishment, for they 
still wore the long saffron-coloured robe of the 
yogi^ and were bare-footed and bare-headed ; 
but their clean and tidy appearance, and above 
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all, their bright and happy faces, suggested 
something very alien to the usual fakir. But 
they solved the difficulty by testifying clearly 
to the truth they had found, and showed that 
the " way " of the Gospel was as well suited to 
the seeker for higher truth as to the needs of 
daily life. About thirty years ago, a fakir de- 
clared that he was ready to give the " pearl of 
salvation" to any one who would fast seven 
days. Seven fakirs endeavoured to do so, but 
only two persevered to the sixth day, and then 
one gave in. The other continued his fast, and 
going to the house of the fakir, received a paper 
which he said would prove to be the pearl of 
salvation; it was a tract written by a German 
Missionary. About twelve years ago this man 
began to preach the contents of the tract; he 
denounced 'idolatry, and set forth the one true 
God, and Christ as a Saviour, but did not allude 
to the Holy Spirit, as no mention was made of 
Him in the tract. After his death his son car- 
ried on the preaching, but lost sight of some 
part of the truth, and some of the followers 
lapsed ; until about five years ago five of these 
men heard a catechist preaching in the bazaar, 
and asked him of what caste he was, as his doc- 
trines were so much like theirs ; and it ended in 
three of them being baptized. 
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Such IS the best that Hinduism has to offer. 
It is their hope to be freed from all existence, 
and to be absorbed into a Being " who is wholly- 
unfettered by action, and without qualities of any 
kind . . . because he is pure life (with nothing, 
however, to live for) ; pure thought (with no- 
thing to think about) ; pure joy (with nothing to 
rejoice about)." The idea of loving such a 
being is at once absurd and impossible; nor 
could such a being love us ; and St. Paul might 
have described the Hindus, as he described the 
heathen nations of the Roman world, as " having 
no hope, and without God in the world." 




III.— Hindu Society. 

The distinction between Hindu religion and 
society' is a fictitious one, and is adopted in 
these papers merely for convenience. In reality, 
no such distinction exists. The Hindu religion 
is social, the Hindu society is religious. As 
their creed teaches that everything is God, and 
God is everything, it follows that everything is 
religious; and so indeed it is. Everything in 
a Hindu's life, however trivial and unimportant, 
is a religious ceremony, arid must be done in 
some particular way, or else some grievous 
calamity will follow. 

The most prominent feature of Hindu society 
is the institution of caste. It is, of course, a re- 
ligious institution, and, like beliefs and objects 
of worship, has undergone considerable modifi- 
cations since its first appearance. The whole 
system is an astute device for the special exalta- 
tion of the priestly caste of Brahmans; the 
old legends have been interpreted or corrupted 
to prove the divine origin of the " twice-born," 
and every new idea and event skilfully appro- 
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priated and utilised. The four original castes 
have now become legion ; the only one that re- 
mains is that of the Brahmans ; the others may 
be represented by some of the modern castes 
under other names, but this is uncertain. Many 
of the new castes were the result of inter-mar- 
riages, which were allowed at first within certain 
limits ; but nearly all the lower castes are now 
hereditary trades-unions, designated by the name 
of the trade, as shoemakers, potters, sweepers, 
and so forth. The rules of these are more strict 
than in former times, and their number is con- 
tinually increasing as new trades arise. Indeed, 
the division of labour is carried to such an ex- 
tent that one is reminded of the island whose 
inhabitants were said to earn a precarious liveli- 
hood by taking in one another's washing; no 
one in India is permitted to wash his own 
clothes. Each caste claims as much deference 
as it can get from those below, and the exact 
place of many castes is not well defined. 
Nearly all of them are also subdivided among 
themselves : there are many sub-castes of Brah- 
mans, varying greatly in social position, and 
even among the despised chamdrs, the leather- 
workers, those who make up the leather into 
shoes, consider themselves superior to those 
who prepare the hides, and will not associate 
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With them. There are rich and poor, high and 
low, in almost every caste ; as it has been well 
said, Hindu society is divided, not by horizontal, 
but by vertical lines. 

There are four things in which the rules of 
caste exercise a special influence : marriage, 
food, occupation, and funeral rites* No one 
may marry out of his own caste, and in many 
cases not even out of his particular division of 
the caste. Food must be of a certain kind, pre- 
pared by certain persons, and eaten in a certain 
way. Every man's occupation, except among 
the Brahmans, is inherited from his father, 
though new occupations are now multiplying 
so fast that they have not had time to become 
definite castes, and probably never will, as the 
rules are relaxing. With the funeral rites we 
need not concern ourselves. 

Of these four points, it is naturally the ques- 
tion of food that requires the greatest care, as it 
is of the most frequent occurrence. Marriage and 
funeral rites are special events ; and as occupa- 
tions are hereditary, men are not likely to break 
their caste by giving up the trade in which they 
have grown up; but in a matter of such daily 
importance as food there is a greater chance of 
fatal mistakes. Members of various castes may 
not eat together, nor may any one eat food or 
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drink water touched or brought by another. 
Theoretically, all these things should be done 
by Brahmans, and in fact a special sub-caste of 
them are employed as cooks, since they pollute 
nothing. But as they do not devote their ener- 
gies to fetching water, a lower caste, that of the 
kahdrs or bearers, has been made conventionally 
pure, and any one may drink water brought by 
them without harm. Another convenient rule 
is that if a man ignorantly eats a thing acci- 
dentally touched by some one else, the sin lies 
with the man who touched it ; the main point 
being that if the caste is broken, no one knows 
it. As the use of water is one of the most 
crucial tests, a great distinction is made between 
things cooked with it and dry food. Fruit, all 
dry eatables, and things cooked with melted 
butter are harmless ; so are all sweetmeats of 
sugar and milk, of which the native taste con- 
sumes largely. Everything cooked with water, 
as rice and other grain, must be done with all 
due observance of caste rules, and this has had 
at least the good effect, especially among the 
poor, of requiring every one to know something 
of cooking, and every Indian servant can cook 
rice to perfection. Hindus have a great objec- 
tion to drinking twice out of the same earthen- 
ware vessel ; an immense number of coarse earth- 
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enware cups are made, and thrown away after 
being usedk Different castes have their own 
wells, Mohammadans, I believe, using some 
apart; for they use leather buckets, and to 
drink water that has been kept in a skin or 
touched with leather is an abomination to the 
Hindu. Where the well is frequented by both, 
the water is drawn only in earthenware or metal 
vessels, and then generally by nlen stationed 
there to draw for all castes, each for those of his 
own religion. When a Mohammadan water- 
carrier gives any one water to drink, he pours it 
from the spout or neck of the skin into the hand 
which the thirsty man holds under his mouth, as 
he squats on the ground, and a Hindu kaMr 
pours it in the same way from a brass or earthen 
vessel. At the Mission school at Dehli there is 
a Mohammadan and a Hindu to provide water 
for those of their own religion, the water being 
always poured into their hands ; and the Chris- 
tian boys receive it through the still more ex- 
tended medium of a bowl with a long spout, 
lest they should defile the lota by coming too 
near. One man drinking from another's cup 
would destroy the caste of both, though some of 
the Kulin Brahmans do not object to other 
people using their lotas, as they consider them- 
selves so infinitely superior to every one else as 
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to be unaffected by such trifles. Water thrown 
over a man will impair his caste; and I have 
known a punkah-wallah, whose dormant ener- 
gies had been thus revived by his master, re- 
cover a considerable fine in the law-court. At 
the school athletic sports one year, the gardener 
objected to preparing a place for the jumping 
with water brought by the regular water-bearer, 
and preferred to ga to the well and fetch water 
himself. The distinction of dry and wet food 
causes some difficulty in the working of the hos- 
pital, as patients ask for medicine in the form of 
a powder or a pill, which they can take as 
it is, or mix with water for themselves; but 
many do not object, under a little pressure, to 
take European medicines and say nothing about 
it to any one. 

To eat meat, or anything that implies the 
destruction of animal life, is very abhorrent to 
the Hindu ; still more to the Jains, who wear a 
piece of muslin across the mouth, to prevent any 
inadvertent fly from meeting with an untimely 
end. This arises probably from the belief in the 
transmigration of souls ; any animal may contain 
the soul of an ancestor, and to kill the animal is 
therefore a sort of murder. Above all things, to 
eat the flesh of the cow is an unpardonable sin ; 
and it is wrong for a Hindu to sit in the presence 
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of an Englishman eating beef, or to touch plates 
and knives used for eating meat. A patient at 
the Mission Hospital at Dehli who wanted 
strengthening food, received, and in blissful 
ignorance consumed, some chicken broth dis- 
guised by being put into a medicine bottle. No 
Hindu servant will ever wait at table ; only the 
lowest caste, the sweepers, will ever touch meat, 
and those of them who exercise their functions 
as household servants always receive as a per- 
quisite the remains of the meals, which none of 
the other servants would touch. Once or twice 
I have met cooks of this class, professors of the 
Sikh persuasion, who had escaped caste — one 
cannot say that they had lost caste, as they 
gain, instead of losing, by renouncing the toium 
nihil of their social position. Cooks and table- 
servants are always Mohammadans or Chris- 
tians, as the Mohammadans do not object to 
eating meat. My bearer, who was a Hindu, 
would bring me the early toast and cup of tea 
with which every Anglo-Indian refreshes himself 
on rising, breakfast being late ; but whenever, in 
view of a long Service before breakfast, one of 
the diminutive eggs of the country was added to 
my repast, he never would touch it, but would 
gravely bring in the tea and toast as usual, one 
of the Christian or Mohammadan servants fol- 
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lowing with the egg ; for the boiling and eating 
of the egg implied the premature destruction of 
a prospective chicken, and that would be a great 
offence. Once, when on a journey, we told one 
of the syces, or grooms, to wash up the plates 
after our dinner, but he refused ; the other syce, 
however, did not object to doing so, though he 
was not of inferior caste. The same inconsist- 
ency occurs in many things in Hinduism, being 
probably a survival of some ancient compromise 
with resistance to caste rules. For instance, 
although eating meat is a most dreadful offence, 
there is one caste, and that one of the highest, 
which is allowed to eat meat ; and I was told by 
an officer that in the south of India several 
castes do so. Again, at the temple of Jagan- 
ndth, and at another temple elsewhere, caste 
rules are suspended, all men are equals and no 
one's caste is tainted by contact or eating with 
others ; this is considered to be a relic of the 
Buddhist reaction against caste, which the Brah- 
mans failed to overcome, and accordingly ap- 
propriated the difficulty and turned it to account, 
strengthening the chains of caste elsewhere by an 
occasional judicious concession. Game of various 
kinds may also be killed by certain castes, this 
probably being a successful survival of the habits 
of some aboriginal tribes addicted to hunting. 
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The power of caste Is extraordinary. A re- 
cent writer, himself a Hindu, relates the case 
of a man who had lost Caste offering fifty thou- 
sand pounds to a man of unblemished caste, if 
he would only call on him at his house for a few 
minutes, as a token of his restoration to society, 
but the offer was refused. Many other equally 
striking instances could be given of the immense 
influence that these rules had over all Hindus a 
few years ago, and have over most of them now. 
Nearly all the Hindu reformers have made the 
rejection of caste one of their chief doctrines, 
and thereby attracted a larg6 following among 
the poor ; but the quiet influence of the Brah- 
mans has always in the end been too strong for 
them, and the matter hias been compromised by 
the rejecters of caste rules becoming in effect 
new castes, distinguished by the names of their 
leaders. Brahmanisnl is spreading among the 
aboriginal tribes and in Thibet, conversion to it 
being simply admission to a sort of caste stand- 
ing and to the temples, giving up eating beef, 
and, above all, acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Brahmans. Here indeed lies the root of the 
whole system. It is for the benefit of the Brah^ 
mans throughout; restoration to caste can be 
effected, if at all, by feasts and large presents of 
money to Brahmans ; and it is wonderful how 
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the silver key will open the jealously-guarded 
doors. Provided only that men give due rever- 
ence to the Brahmans, or, in other words, obey 
their rules, belief ia quite a secondary considera- 
tion. A Hindu may believe every article of the 
Christian faith ; but so long as he conforms to 
caste rules he is a Hindu. On the other hand, 
however devoutly he may believe in his ancestral 
superstitions, yet if he fails to observe these 
ceremonies he is excommunicated. The keep- 
ing of caste is, in fact, the great test of Hin- 
duism ; it is in these days the Hindu religion. 

Under English influences, however, these 
things are less strictly observed than formerly. 
The outworks have succumbed to the advancing 
civilisation, and the four points above-mentioned 
are the citadel of the system ; in them Hindu- 
ism is concentrating its energies for a last stand. 
A great blow was dealt by the introduction of 
railways. The Brahmans innocently supposed 
that if they took third-class tickets from motives 
of economy they would be ?ible to exclude all 
low-caste passengers from the carriage. But 
the uncompromising guards failed to see things 
in this light, and suggested that if they did 
not care to travel with low-caste people they 
could take first-class tickets. This, however, 
was still less to their minds, as the natives of 
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India fully understand the value of money, 
whatever may be their other attainments. The 
sacred books were accordingly consulted, and it 
was ascertained that if the seat was of a certain 
breadth no contamination was caused by the 
presence of the profanum vulgvs^ or only such 
as could be got rid of by a few ceremonies 
at home; and that food eaten under the cir- 
cumstances was hc^rmless if paid for at the time, 
a condition that would he highly appreciated by 
the vendors. Railways were accordingly wor- 
shipped by the poorer classes with offerings of 
rice and flowers, as being incarnations of justice ; 
and the tramways in the chief cities are also 
contributing no( a little to the downfall of the 
system. The water-works also caused a similar 
difficulty. The pipes were made and laid down 
by men of i^o or low caste, j^nd the engines 
might be greased with fat, either of these being 
dreadful to contemplate. But then it was un- 
doubtedly convenient to have good water brought 
within easy reach for a small price ; and the 
consultation of the Shastras ^gain rewarded the 
faithful by deciding, to the benefit alike of the 
Company and its customers, that if the water 
was paid for it might be safely used. An officer 
at Dehli told me that once he told his orderly, a 
Brahman, to pull off his boots for him ; to his 
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surprise the man did It at once, although it 
would be wrong for a Brahman to do so, espe- 
cially as the boots were probably of cow-hide. 
He accordingly said to hinl, "How is it that 
you, a Brahmail, do not mind touching my 
boots?" ** Sahib," he said, "there's no one 
looking." This simple fact will account for a 
good deal; undoubtedly caste is often broken 
in secret, and several things are eaten which 
would destroy caste, as a certain kind of rice 
prepared by Mohammadans or low-caste men. 
In such case6 Hindus fihd it convenient to ask 
iio questions for conscience sake. 

Every one is bound to tell his caste when 
asked, and misrepresentation is a great sin, 
though it is probably often done. Many castes 
have some distinguishing feature of dress, or of 
the infinity of signs painted on the forehead. 
The unclean or lowest are the chamdrs, or 
leather-workers, the weavers, scavengers, and, 
lastly, the cane chair makers, just a shade lower 
than the rest. These get a^ much position for 
themselves as they can, and are often as par- 
ticular about their caste as the Brahmans them- 
selves, and maintain " their small peculiar " with 
great strictness. 

It must not be forgotten, in Considiering the 
question of caste, that it is distinctly a religious 
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institution, and as such cannot be compared 
with the necessary class distinctions in Christian 
countries. The lines between the latter are 
vague, and any one can pass from one to an- 
other, but not so in Hinduism. Every Hindu's 
position is fixed for him by his birth ; he can 
only lose it. The institution of caste has been 
a blight and a curse to the country since it first 
began. It has split up the people into a number 
of classes, each tending to still further isolation ; 
various castes have their own ways of thinking, 
their own peculiarities of dialect, habits, and 
customs. Caste has destroyed individual energy 
and action ; public opinion to a Hindu is the 
opinion of his caste; and such a feeling as 
patriotism does not and cannot exist. The 
backbone of Hinduism is knit together by pride, 
selfishness, and exclusion; a Brahman's life, as 
that of others in their degree, is a thankful 
acknowledgment that he is not as other men 
are. One of the first steps towards the eleva- 
tion of the community has been the mitigation 
of caste rules ; their total abolition must precede 
the beginning of a national life. 



IV. — Hindu Customs and Character. 

How far the peculiarities of the Hindu cha- 
racter are the result of the Hindu religion, and 
how far they are its cause, it is impossible to 
say. The religion was to a large extent the 
outcome of the tendencies of the Hindu mind, 
and this being stereotyped, has reacted power- 
fully on the formation of the character of subse- 
quent generations. However these things may 
be, the result is certainly a deplorable one. The 
Hindu religion has not succeeded in elevating 
its millions of adherents. It has taken the faults 
and failings of human nature as its standard, 
and suited its requirements to them, exacting 
only certain external ordinances and ceremonies 
which appeal to the pride of the heart, and leave 
it to suit its morality to its taste. The occa- 
sional glimpses that one gets into the ordinary 
Hindu character are very saddening. 

The position of women illustrates the general 
character of Hinduism. Polygamy is allowed ; 
some of the Kulin Brahmans count their wives 
by the dozen. One of the worst customs is 
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that of shutting up the women in " Zenanahs," 
an idea which they have imbibed from the Mo- 
hammadans, though a low place in society is 
assigned to women in most Eastern countries* 
The popular estimation of their powers is ex- 
pressed in the saying, "Ask a woman her ad- 
vice, and do the opposite." It appears that 
women formerly enjoyed much more considera- 
tion than they have now. At present their life 
is one of almost unbroken monotony : a Hindu 
lady being asked by an English visitor how they 
passed their lives, answered, "We sit here till 
we are tired, and then we sit there." They are 
purposely kept in ignorance, and it is always 
assumed that it is not safe for a woman to be 
educated; indeed, the awful consequences of 
widowhood are supposed to result from the 
knowledge of reading and writing. Their se- 
clusion prevents them from sharing in the ge- 
neral enlargement of ideas that the men of the 
family enjoy ; so strict is their separation that it 
is considered to be a great sin for a woman to 
cross the shadow of her husband's elder brother. 
They always take their meals apart, and after 
the men have done. It may be stated here that 
a Hindu household consists of several families 
living together, sometimes to the number of five 
hundred persons. This system has the advant- 
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age of providing for the sick members, or those 
who are unable to earn anything ; but it also 
has the disadvantage of encouraging idleness 
and dependence, and intelligent natives con- 
sider that this is a greater loss than the other is 
a gain. It is now becoming more usual in the 
centres of education for families to adopt the 
European plan. But to return to the subject. 
It is only natural that the Zenanahs of Hindu 
homes should be the strongholds of idolatry and 
superstition. Mothers teach their children the 
pernicious stories and beliefs which form the 
whole of their own intellectual attainments, and 
such early lessons are not easily effaced from 
the minds of boys when they come under our 
influence. It is a recognised fact that the women 
of India are the great obstacle to progress and en- 
lightenment of every kind. There are many men 
in India who would become Christians but for 
the opposition of their female relatives ; there are 
many more who, among themselves at clubs and 
debating societies, profess and practise many 
things contrary to their religion; but at home, 
to please their wives, relapse into the customs 
they despise. They are beginning to feel the 
want of education in their wives, and to wish 
that they had some higher ideas of life than 
dressing and wearing jewels. Seeing what 
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Christian women can be, they feel the differ- 
ence in those who represent the influences of 
Hinduism. There are many Christian ladies, 
natives of India, whose refinement adorns the 
doctrine they profess ; and the contrast between 
them and their heathen countrywomen is very 
striking. Hindu women are what the men have 
made them ; they have been degraded to a low 
position, and are now exercising an unconscious 
revenge by keeping their husbands from rising 
higher. They have many good points in their 
character. Besides practising a scrupulous 
cleanliness of person, they are affectionate and 
gentle, fond of their children, and anxious to 
please their husbands; but at present their 
better qualities are either suppressed or enlisted 
in the service of superstition and bigotry, and 
their general range of ideas is sadly in need of 
elevation. Much has to be unlearned, and 
much to be taught, before the birth of a 
daughter is looked upon in Indian homes as 
a matter of rejoicing, and not as it is now, as 
a grief and a disappointment. 

Early marriage is a great bane to Hindu 
society, and intelligent men feel it to be such. 
Children are betrothed in infancy; the second 
ceremony takes place at the age of seven or 
eight, and the bride is taken to her husband's 
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home at the age of twelve or fourteen, while 
still too young to have any idea of the duties 
and responsibilities of married life. Marriages 
are occasions of great rejoicing and display; 
every one gets into debt as deeply as he can at 
his daughter's wedding, spending lavishly on 
processions, feasting, presents, and so forth, and 
at certain auspicious times of the year the noise 
in the city is deafening. 

One of the worst features in the treatment of 
women is the position of widows. If a boy dies, 
the girl to whom he is betrothed is considered a 
widow, although even after the next ceremony 
she would still be living at her father's house. 
She is never allowed to marry again, and is 
looked upon as a disgrace to the family; she 
has to wear coarse clothing, to fast often, and to 
do all kinds of menial work. The lot of a widow 
is almost always one of misery, especially if 
they have no children, and it is noticed that 
they are always present in large numbers at the 
religious festivals. In former days a wife was 
expected to take her place by her dead husband 
on the funeral pile, and to be burnt with him. 
This custom of suttee, as it is called, was put 
down by the British Government some time ago, 
but it is not yet quite extinct; a case of it 
occurred recently in the native state of Jeypore, 
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the chief abettors of which have been sentenced 
to seven years imprisonment. Educated natives 
are trying to change public opinion on the sub- 
ject of the marriage of widows, especially of 
those poor children that have never been mar- 
ried, but only betrothed, and their efforts are 
being rewarded with success. It was calculated 
that a severe epidemic of fever at Dehli, in 1879, 
resulted in some two thousand little girls being 
left widows, though many of them had probably 
never spoken to their husbands, or, perhaps, had 
never even seen them, and the rest of their lives 
would be made miserable to them because some 
one else had died for whom they did not care in 
the least. 

One of the worst features in the Hindu cha- 
racter is the general and utter want of truthful- 
ness. They seem to have no reverence for 
truth as such. To tell a lie seems to them as 
natural as to tell the truth, and generally more 
profitable ; to undergo any inconvenience for 
the sake of telling the truth is a foolish weak- 
ness, and a proof of a want of cleverness. This 
is not a malicious exaggeration, as I have charged 
Hindus with it, and they have admitted it to be 
true. Cases before magistrates constantly turn 
on the credibility of the witnesses. And here, 
as in other things, their sin has found them out 
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From carelessness in speaking the truth, the)r 
have become almost unable to sift the true from 
the false ; the most absurd reports are circulated, 
and believed apparently in proportion to their 
distance from the truth. There is no such 
thing as history in India. There are no such 
things as facts, meaning by facts things that 
cannot be questioned. I once heard a man in- 
troduce the word **fact" into a Hindustani 
sentence, as his own language supplied no such 
word. History is disbelieved, and the stories of 
their gods are implicitly accepted. They have 
no idea of honest reasoning, and evidence is 
wasted on them. 

The same perversion of moral ideas is seen in 
almsgiving. This, as I have said before, is done 
for the benefit of the giver ; its object is not to 
relieve the necessities of the poor, but to acquire 
merit for oneself. At many of the great fes- 
tivals, or at times of domestic rejoicing, rich 
men will spend large sums in feasting not only 
Brahmans, but fakirs and beggars, whom they 
would not go near or touch ; they will also pay 
men to supply water to the public at festivals, but 
they would never think of doing it themselves. 
It is done for personal gain, and to be seen of 
men. Anonymous subscriptions are not at all 
to the Hindu mind* Any Hindu will admit the 
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truth of this; Indeed, no other view of alms-r 
giving seems ever to have occurred to those 
unacquainted with the teaching of the Bible. 

Closely connected with these faults is a general 
dishonesty. Scarcely any commercial trans- 
action can take place without several people 
getting a commission on it ; and one's plans are 
continually hindered by the invariable self-seek- 
ing of those concerned. This makes all matters 
very intricate ; if any difficulty occurs, it is al- 
most impossible to arrive at the truth, as every 
man's evidence depends upon the prospect of 
any advantage that he may gain. 

It would naturally be supposed that as it is a 
sin to take away life in any form, Hindus would 
be kind to animals. This, however, is not found 
to be the case. It is wrong to kill an animal, 
but if it is beaten and half-starved, it does not 
matter so long as it does not actually die. The 
tender mercies of the heathen are cruel; and 
one sees some pitiable instances of over-worked 
and half-starved animals. An active branch 
of the "Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals " would be a great boon to India if 
it could be worked ; but no one would ever dare 
to face the chance of a little unpopularity for 
the sake of doing kindness to an animal. 

For the natives of India have a great idea 
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of popularity, dignity, and making a show, as 
described by their own word Uzzat, Every one 
sets up a horse and carriage as soon as he can 
afford it, or borrow enough to do so, and is quite 
content if the carriage is a second-hand vehicle 
of infirm constitution, and the animal a vicious 
and attenuated pony, over which he flourishes 
his whip with extreme satisfaction at the im* 
pression he is making on society. They live on 
public opinion ; a native's opinion of himself de* 
pends very much upon what other people think 
of him. No one dares to go against it, or to 
incur the least shadow of unpopularity for the 
sake of truth and duty. There is in all of them 
a serene self-complacency which is not easily 
disturbed, and is a source of great weakness and 
a great obstacle to their moral improvement, its 
root being obviously in the absence of any high 
external standard. They judge of a man's 
ability by the salary that he receives, and this is 
one pf the first inquiries usually made. A na- 
tive gentleman, a teacher in a Government 
school, came to call on me once, and after can- 
didly stating that his object in seeking my 
acquaintance was to improve his knowledge of 
English by talking to me^ produced some tes- 
timonials to show how highly his talents were 
appreciated, and added that he received a salary 
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of Rs. 50 a month ; but this statement did not 
produce the desired effect. Natives of India 
are not troubled with any excess of reserve on 
their own merits; if these are not readily ap- 
parent to others, they are always willing to 
supply the deficiency. 

Another very bad feature of Hindu character 
is love of revenge. It is astonishing what 
trouble they will take in order to spite some 
one else ; servants will bring the most elaborate 
and circumstantial complaints against each 
other, which one knows to be in all probability 
made up, but can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. As a general rule, the man who comes 
to complain of another is very likely the culprit 
himself, his object being to gain over and preju- 
dice your mind in the event of a complaint 
being lodged against himself; and the general 
tone of morality is so low, that the chaises thus 
made are only too likely to be true. Sooner 
than not take revenge, a Hindu will do harm to 
himself, as in the case mentioned before, of 
wives throwing themselves down a well in order 
to have revenge on their husbands for becoming 
Christians. One of the richest men at Dehli was 
brought up not long ago on a charge of forgery, 
and it appeared that his sole motive was to spite 
some one who had offended him. 
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The daily life of a Hindu is full of religious 
ceremonies ; the idea that any one would form 
of the religion is that it consists of nothing else. 
I once asked the Hindu boys of my class in the 
school what was their idea of religion and its 
object; their answer, which was accurate and 
characteristic, was, that it consisted of a number 
of ceremonies for births, marriages, and deaths. 
A Hindu wedding is a tedious performance of 
ceremonies extending over several days ; and 
during a boy's early life there are periodical 
ceremonies to be undergone. Their numerous 
festivals are regulated by astronomy, or rather 
astrology, and generally celebrate some peculiar 
position of the heavenly bodies ; and the same 
potent influence causes much inconvenience in 
the arrangement of marriages, as the horoscopes 
of the proposed couple may not agree. 

There are some good points in the Hindus. 
They are fond of children, although in a mis- 
taken way, as they generally spoil them. There 
is something very agreeable in the native gen- 
tlemen ; they are courteous and dignified, and 
when their good-breeding is elevated, as in the 
tase of Christians, into good-nature, the result is 
something very pleasant and lovable. I have 
known some such men who were in every way a 
credit to their country, and a recommendation 
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of the power of Christianity ; and the change in 
the women is still more marked. There is more 
or less courtesy about all the natives of India, 
but it is apt to degenerate into cringing and 
servility. 

The effect of Hinduism can be seen in the 
very faces of the people. One cannot help 
being struck, on landing in India, with the look 
of hopelessness that they all have ; there is an 
air of melancholy about the very animals. Hin- 
duism influences and degrades every act of life. 
There are some men who are better than their 
neighbours ; but these are men who are a law to 
themselves, and their goodness is not learnt from 
their religion, but exists in spite of it. A Hindu 
who does all that his religion allows is neces- 
sarily a man of low moral standard; a good 
Hindu and a good man are by no means con- 
vertible terms, but rather the opposite. Many 
things are sins, not because they are morally 
wrong, but because they break caste. A Brah- 
man merchant, in a fit of apparent honesty, re- 
fused a commission on the sale of some goods» 
not because of any dishonesty in the transaction 
itself, but because the goods in question were cow- 
hides ; and other instances yet more convincing 
could be quoted. A man may commit every sin 
to which human nature is liable without losing his 
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caste, but if he merely drinks a mouthful of 
water out of some other man's cup, he is ruined ; 
he may even lose caste through an act of hu- 
manity to others. There is no external standard 
in Hinduism ; everything is right if a man thinks 
it is so. Its social rules are based on pride, 
selfishness, and exclusion, every one esteeming 
himself better than his neighbour; it has de- 
stroyed patriotism and national life. But the 
great want of Hinduism, as of all other heathen 
religions and all philosophies, is the want of 
a moral power. Often when present at the 
preaching in the bazaar, and watching the life 
of the people, one is reminded of St Paul's 
words, that the devil takes people captive. The 
Hindus do not seem so much to have gone 
astray as to have been led astray and to be 
kept in bondage. They readily excuse them- 
selves in all sins by pleading the tyranny of the 
flesh: "pet zdlim hai." Nothing but Chris- 
tianity can supply this power, or infuse life into 
the stagnation of Hinduism ; nothing else can 
give India the new power and the fresh start 
that it urgently needs. The commonest rules 
of morality, honesty, truthfulness, and duty, are 
everywhere conspicuously ignored. There is 
much ceremony, but very little religion ; it seeks 
rather to excuse and justify sin than to uproot 
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it. The Hindu religion has been commended 
by superficial observers, because the Hindu 
makes everything in his life a matter of religion. 
This, however, is accomplished, not by elevating 
the life to the religion, but by lowering the 
religion to suit the life. More truly may it 
be said that the daily life of the Hindu is his 
religion. 



v.— Islam. 



It is not within the scope of these papers to 
give any connected account of the origin of 
Islam, or of the life and character of its founder ; 
some knowledge of these will be assumed, and 
a few details given in illustration, more parti- 
cularly, of the religion as it is found among its 
forty millions of adherents in India. 

Islam IS brought face to face with Christianity 
in India, and appears in its true character of a 
stem and bitter opponent. Although great rever- 
ence for the whole of the Scriptures is enjoined 
in the Koran, the practical exercise of it leads 
the faithful into a hopeless dilemma ; for if the 
Bible is true^ the Koran must certainly be false^ 
seeing that they disagree. The prophet appealed 
to the Bible as a testimony to his mission, and 
declared that both the Old and New Testament 
prophesied of him. The coming of the Holy 
Ghost is made to refer to Mohammad; the 
word "Paracletos" is stated to be really "Peri- 
clutos," the "famous one," i,e.^ Mohammad. 
One of our catechists came to me one day with 
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a Hebriew Bible, saying that a Mohammadan 
had declared at the preaching in the bazaar 
that the prophet was mentioned in God's bless- 
ing of Abraham ; the word meaning " exceed- 
ingly" was taken to mean Mohammad, as the 
first and last letters were the same. The fact 
that the two inside letters were totally different 
did not seem to present any serious difficulty to 
a large-minded philologist, and it was gravely 
asserted that the words " I will bless thee ex- 
ceedingly" should read "I will bless thee in 
Mohammad." The most convenient way of dis- 
posing of these somewhat fundamental differences 
in the two books is to hold that each of the 
periodic revelations given to men superseded 
the one before it, and Christianity was thus 
superseded by Islam, the final revelation, just 
as Christianity had itself superseded Judaism. 
Mohammad found this device very useful, even 
within the limits of the Koran. Some of his 
earlier utterances proved to be rather inconve- 
nient afterwards, and were happily neutralised 
by fresh revelations, although one of the most 
awkward, a temporary compromise with idolatry, 
was too far gone even for this drastic remedy, 
and was admitted to be a suggestion of the devil. 
In other things the Koran directly denies the 
chief doctrines of Christianity. Christ is said to 
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have been a mere prophet, although it is stated 
that He was without sin, whereas Mohammad 
himself was a sinner. The very necessity of 
a Mediator between God and man is denied: 
man can obtain salvation by his own merits. 
The fact of the Crucifixion is also declared to 
be a delusion; Christ was not really put to 
death, but some one else took His appearance, 
and was crucified instead. This idea was de- 
rived possibly from some of the Gnostic sects ; 
and many other tenets in Islam suggest a similar 
origin. Of the true nature and teaching of 
Christianity Mohammad apparently knew but 
little ; the Talmud and the Apocryphal Gospels 
seem to be his authorities for the absurd perver- 
sions of history that are found in the Koran. 
It is therefore but natural that some important 
differences should exist between the Christian 
and Mohammadan accounts of the same facts ; 
and yet the Koran repeatedly declares that the 
Bible is to be received and reverenced by the 
faithful. They evade the inevitable dilemma by 
asserting that the two originally agreed, but that 
the Christians altered all the passages which 
prophesied of Mohammad, or gave a different 
account of events. The true state of things 
could easily be ascertained by consulting manu- 
scripts written before Mohammad's time, as these 
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were obviously not likely to have been altered 
with such an object, or at least not successfully; 
but the Mohammadans deny the validity of the 
few that exist, and have themselves diminished 
the evidence by the simple and comprehensive 
policy that they adopted in earlier days with 
regard to such documents. Omar was asked 
what was to be done with the contents of the 
Alexandrian libraries. He ordered them to be 
destroyed, saying that the Koran contained all 
that was necessary for salvation or education ; 
if then these books contained what was contrary 
to the Koran they were heretical, and ought to 
be burnt ; if they contained what was already in 
the Koran they were superfluous, and need not 
be preserved. There are many points wherein 
Christianity and Islam disagree. In India the 
political aspect of the question has also to be 
considered. Islam is nothing if not political ; we 
have deprived it of political supremacy in India, 
a condition of things for which the Koran makes 
no provision. It is rather awkward for their 
views, as they ought to be in a perpetual state 
of war against us till the tables are turned ; but 
they justify themselves in remaining peaceful 
by saying that they are to wait till the proper 
Imam appears to lead them, an eminently satis- 
factory conclusion for both sides. 
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Islam has a few good points, but not many; 
and some of these vanish on a closer inspection. 
Prayer is much insisted on, although a blind 
fatalism seems to render it unnecessary; the 
Koran contains but few petitions, even fewer 
than the Lord's Prayer. Fasting every day 
during a month which may fall in the hot 
weather is certainly an act of self-denial, but 
the nights may be spent in unrestrained self- 
indulgence. Charity is to be shown only to the 
faithful. Salvation is obtained by believing in 
Mohammad and in a future life, by prayer, 
almsgiving, and good works. God's chief at- 
tribute is power ; of His holiness very little is 
said, and nothing at all of His love. God is not 
a Father but a Judge, merciful to Mohammad- 
ans, but stern to all others. There is a great 
show of religion among the followers of the 
prophet; they may be seen praying in the 
streets in most Oriental cities, or attending 
prayers at the mosques. The name of God is 
often used by them without any apparent irre- 
verence, but evidently without much real mean- 
ing. You ask a man how he is, and he answers 
that through your prayers he is in good health, 
which sounds very nice, but is a mere form. 
My munshi would mutter a brief prayer on re- 
suming his shoes at the door. There is gener- 
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ally an appearance of reverence in their worship, 
which is certainly striking ; one may hope that 
it is often a real sense of the majesty of the 
Almighty. 

Public worship consists in the recital of short 
passages from the Koran, with a change of pos- 
ture at each sentence, led by the mullah. The 
plinth of ^he great mosque at Dehli is paved 
with oblong slabs of marble divided by black 
lines, to mark out the exact place of each wor- 
shipper, and so to ensure room for orderly pros- 
tration. At the great Service which concludes 
the fast of the Ramazdn, the whole of the court 
is filled with worshippers to the number of eight 
or ten thousand, and the rustling noise made by 
their simultaneous prostration is like the flight 
of a flock of pigeons. Before Service the faithful 
perform certain ablutions in a tank in the centre 
of the court of the mosque, the water in which 
would generally furnish abundant material for 
microscopic research. In deserts where water is 
not to be had, sand may be used for these ablu- 
tions ; and even where water is more abundant, 
the appearance of many Mohammadans would 
suggest that they had either neglected the ablu- 
tions altogether, or had contented themselves 
with the less efficient medium. In country 
places, where there is no regular mullah, one of 
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the congregation is elected to recite the prayers, 
which every one knows by heart. On one 
occasion the man thus appointed led the wor- 
shippers through the various postures, till he 
had got them prostrated with their heads well 
upon their knees ; he then quietly slipped out, 
took his shoes, and walked off. Meanwhile the 
faithful waited patiently for the next ejaculation 
and change of posture, till one of them, be- 
coming rather giddy, could wait no longer ; he 
looked up, and the leader was gone ; he nudged 
his neighbour, and soon the whole congregation 
was aware of the trick that had been played on 
them. 

Consistently with the rest of the system, the 
Koran is declared to be an absolute revelation, 
without any human element ; its revelations are 
a series of commands. One of my colleagues 
began to read the Psalms with a Mohammadan 
munshi ; after the first was ended, the munshi 
declared that these could not be the real original 
Psalms, as they were not in the form of com- 
mands. The Koran contains a few good things, 
chiefly taken from Christianity, but is otherwise 
intolerably dull, generally childish, and often so 
hopelessly inconsistent with itself that Moham- 
madan doctors admit that there are about a 
hundred and fifty passages in it which cannot 
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be reconciled with each other. Its claim to in- 
spiration is founded chiefly on its exalted and 
poetic style, which suffers considerably in trans- 
lation; it is accordingly recited always in the 
original Arabic. In India this is "a tongue not 
understanded of the people ; " and as the public 
prayers consist entirely of selections from the 
Koran, the faithful cannot profit thereby, nor 
can they read the sacred book at home. A 
Mohammadan at Madras suggested, not long 
ago, that the Koran should be translated into 
Hindustani, but he was vehemently denounced, 
and threatened with excommunication. Yet at 
the very tinae there were at least three such ver- 
sions already in circulation* The Koran mani- 
fests a supreme contempt for all such trifles as 
historical accuracy* Pharaoh and Haman are 
represented as contemporaries, and Miriam the 
sister of Moses is identified with the Virgin Mary. 
All the patriarchs and others, from Adam down- 
wards, are appropriated as good Masalmans. 

The general spirit of tslanl is a cold formal 
intellectualism. They will only believe what 
they can understand. As they are generally 
very ignorant, the articles of their faith would 
be exceedingly limited if they carried out this 
principle ; but the vacant place of faith is sup- 
plied by a credulity which readily accepts things 
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that assuredly no human intellect could ever 
grasp. The inconsistencies of the Koran should 
prove the incompleteness of this one test of 
intellect. A Mohammadan boy's idea of a re- 
ligion was something that you believed and 
must get others to believe by force or other- 
wise ; but it had no connection with a holy life 
or the love of God. The education of a Moham- 
madan boy consists chiefly in learning to recite 
the Koran by heart; the process takes about 
nine years^ and as it is in a language that he 
does not understand, one can hardly wonder at 
Mohammadans being ignorant. 

Islam in India cannot be properly described 
without reference to Hinduism, for it has been 
modified by the irresistible influence of Brah- 
minical ideas. A few of the Mohammadans of 
the higher classes, as the Seyyids, are descended 
from the Persian conquerors of India ; but the 
vast majority are derived from Hindu ancestors. 
Some of these accepted Islam upon compulsion 
as the alternative of the sword ; large numbers, 
however, of the lower classes became Mo- 
hammadans in order to place themselves within 
the pale of society and of l^al protection, 
thereby escaping from the tyranny of the 
Brahmans. They find it convenient to forget 
this^ and to consider themselves as allied to 
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what was forineriy the ruling poWef. My 
munshi, Abdullah Begh, told me one day with 
the air of a conquering hero, that India was 
not really his country* But the all-pervading 
influence of caste asserts itself even among the 
Mohammadans, though it is directly contrary to 
the religion, and this feature shows clearly enough 
the true parentage of Indian Mohammadans. 
They have escaped from Brahminical oppression, 
but have developed new castes of their own. 
The highest families, however, who are really of 
Persian descent, do not always conform to these 
prejudices. I was present once at a social 
gathering of some of the Dehli nobility at the 
house of an English officer, when the direct 
representative of the Moghul emperors sent for 
some water ; it was brought in a glass belonging 
to the Commissioner, and the Prince drank it, 
to the astonishment of the native gentlemen 
present. Some Mohammadans in the north of 
India will even eat with Englishmen, but gener- 
ally they are as particular about caste as the 
Hindus themselves. 

Islam has retaliated by inflicting on Hindu- 
ism its peculiar notions about the seclusion of 
women. The Hindu opinion of women was not 
very high, but with the Mohammadans it is still 
worse, and their women are always strictly kept 
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in purdaA. I once saw a palankin brought up 
to the door of a railway carriage ; a sheet was 
thrown over both, and under its shelter the oc- 
cupant escaped into the carriage, the process 
being repeated at the other end of the journey. 
When the Inspector comes to examine the Mo- 
hammadan girls' school at Dehli> the pupils sit 
behind a curtain^ and put out their hands to show 
their writing. Native ladies who have to consult 
doctors stand behind a^ curtain, and, if necessary, 
put out their tongues through a slit cut in the 
curtain. In many cases they are allowed to 
suffer rather than to see a doctor, though, con- 
sidering the native theory and practice of medi- 
cine, the loss is perhaps not so great as it might 
appear. 

It is curious to see the two religions side by 
side, affecting each other in some things, and 
violently antagonistic in others. In matters of 
doctrine, the uncompromising monotheism of 
Islam has successfully resisted all efforts to 
absorb it into Hinduism. Doubtless the Brah- 
mans would be willing to make out that Mo- 
hammad was an incarnation, notwithstanding 
the serious difficulty of his being bom without 
the sacred land of India ; but the central doc- 
trine of Islam, the unity of God, remains un- 
shaken. Almost the only matter of belief. 
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apart from customs, in which the religions 
agree, is a common reverence for each other^s 
faqirs. 

A Mohammadan can generally be recognised ; 
the expression and even the lineaments of the 
face show the religion, although the man may- 
be of pure Hindu descent. The name is always 
conclusive : Mohammadans always have Persian 
or Arabic names, as Ghuldm Nabi, "the slave of 
the prophet ; " while Hindus have Hindi names, 
as Bhagwdn Dds, "the servant of God.'* The 
colour of the turban is generally a good guide, 
as Mohammadans prefer green or black, the 
Hindus using all colours, especially yellow or 
red. Hindus button their coats on the right 
side, Mohammadans on the left. Hindus gener- 
ally shave, Mohammadans never do so, as the 
beard is sacred, being the nur-i-Khudd^ "the 
light of God." All tombs are those of Moham- 
madans, except those of Hindu faqirs, who are 
buried instead of being cremated. Moham- 
madan princes have sometimes built their own 
tombs and lived in them, as if the great object 
of life was to be splendidly buried. All table- 
servants and cooks are Mohammadans, as Hindus 
would lose caste by contact with meat; but 
Mohammadans eat meat, and their caste rules 
are not affected by it. Bearers are generally 
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Hindus, so are grooms, coachmen, and grass- 
cutters ; water-carriers are Mohammadans, though 
the Hindus employ their own caste of kahdrs to 
bring drinking water in earthen vessels, as it 
would be defiled by being put into a leather 
skin. I once saw a Mohammadan woman acting 
as a water-carrier. Cooking vessels are made 
of different metals, one religion using tin, the 
other preferring copper. 

Islam is an improvement upon Hinduism only 
in its belief in a personal God, and in one or two 
minor points ; in some things it is inferior to 
Hinduism. Wherever Islam has come into con- 
tact with simple heathenism, it has lifted it up 
just one step, and fixed it there. There is no 
element of progress in Islam ; it is stereotyped 
in every direction, and cannot expand. The ex- 
ample of the prophet justifies sin, as does that 
of the Hindu gods, with the additional force of 
being historically true, and worse still, of being 
excused and allowed by Divine revelation. The 
ideal of truth in Islam is no higher than in Hin- 
duism ; for while Hindus ignore facts, Moham- 
madans distort them. A wrong posture at prayer 
is, according to the teaching of Islam, a more 
deadly sin than breaking any of the command- 
ments ; the want of higher moral ideal accounts 
for the look of disappointment that may be seen 
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in the faces of intelligent Mohammadans. What- 
ever may be its influence elsewhere, Islam in 
India does not recommend itself as a moral 
power. 



VI. — The Educated Classes. 

The circumstances of work among the upper 
classes of Indian 30ciety have greatly changed 
since the first appearance of Christianity in the 
country. Hinduism was then flourishing in un- 
diminished vigour ; caste was unshaken and un- 
questioned. The combined effect of Christianity 
and education has dealt the system a terrible 
blow, though c^s yet it is very far from being 
overthrown. 

Hitherto the influence of Western education 
and thought has been chiefly destructive. The 
Hindu cosmogony was not originally constructed 
from scientific observation, but from the Oriental 
inner consciousness, and lacks even the second- 
ary stdvantage, enjoyed by many works of fic- 
tion, of being at least founded on fact. Modem 
science is therefore apt to clash somewhat rudely 
with these primeval beliefs ; and as there is in 
this all-embracing system no distinction between 
religion and science, any more than between 
sacred and profane, whatever disproves the science 
upsets the religion also. The Hindu Newton 
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teaches that the earth is flat and circular ; that 
it rests on a snake, which rests on a tortoise, 
which rests on divers elephants. History goes 
no further; and indeed the series might just as 
well stop here as elsewhere, unless these three 
are repeated, like a recurring decimal. Now the 
first page of a geography primer upsets all this, 
and with it the foundations of Hinduism ; so 
that the great usefulness of education is at once 
apparent. Very few educated Hindus believe 
in their own religion, though they are not pre- 
pared to renounce its observances, Old super- 
stitions still cling tight, even when dead, like ivy 
severed at the root. The result is it\ many cases 
a curious mixture of enlightenment and super- 
stition, characteristic of the transitional state of 
the country. The game influences ?^re affecting 
^ven Mohammadans, and will affect them still 
more as education grows among them ; for as yet 
they are far behind the Hindus in appreciating 
its advantages, and are generally content with 
learning the Koran by heart, 

By the term *^ educated " we mean those who 
have been trained at a Government or Mission 
school ; such an education comprising the ordin- 
ary elements, with a knowledge of Persian, f^nd 
generally more or less English. This latter item 
is a necessary qualification for employnient as 
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a clerk in banks, post-offices, railways, and so on, 
or in any Government office, which is looked 
upon as the summum boftum. Many of them 
can speak English fairly, and all know a number 
of English words, especially technical terms, 
which they will bravely weave into a Hindus- 
tani sentence, often with a somewhat ludicrous 
result. Babu English delights in " tall" language, 
and revels in idioms and long words ; a liberal 
allowance of quotatioils and allusions is con- 
sidered an essential element in an English essay. 
A dictionary, however, is sonietimes a treacherous 
guide, and suggests just the wrong word. They 
will look out some ordinary word of respect, and 
finding that it may mean " your majesty," will 
innocently address you under that title. One of 
my colleagues and I were once visiting a country 
town ; a native gentleman came to pay his re- 
spects, and by way of compliment to us he had 
looked out the meaning of the ordinary form of 
inquiring after the health* He accordingly ad- 
vanced to my colleague, after making his saldm^ 
and gravely inquired, "How is your honour's 
temper?" His linguistic resources were> how- 
ever, exhausted by this one effort, and on re- 
ceiving a favourable answer, he happily subsided 
into the verhaculan 

It will take some time before Western ways 
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of thinking can implant some notion of fair argu- 
ment in the minds of the educated men of India. 
If the Oriental does not exactly reason back- 
wards, as he does many things, his reasoning is 
at least anything but straightforward. They are 
very subtle in evading an argument, but they 
cannot construct one, or attain to any positive 
result by reasoning. They remind one of the 
men to be seen in the streets of London, who 
allow themselves to be tied up with ropes, and 
yet always manage to get free from their bonds ; 
so with the Hindus. Involve them as you will 
in the meshes of irresistible logic, and they will 
wriggle out of it somehow ; but this is all they 
can do. Their inability to appreciate the evi- 
dence of plain facts is a fatal drawback, but this 
may be remedied in time. Another peculiarity 
is their way of using an illustration for an argu- 
ment. The proverbial incompleteness of com- 
parisons and analogies is merely a Western idea. 
The Oriental is more readily convinced by an 
illustration than by a fact,* and he never troubles 
himself to verify the analogy ; he does not use 
the illustration to explain the proof, but consid- 
ers the proof as included in the illustration. He 
will calmly assume some fundamental point, and 
thence arrive at some remarkable conclusions, 
quite forgetting that he is building on an im- 
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aginary foundation. Moral evidences are there- 
fore the best means of producing conviction ; the 
stern fact of a fallen nature cannot be denied or 
explained away, and we have thus almost the 
only sure basis of a profitable inquiry after 
truth. 

As the effect of Christianity and education is, 
in the first stage, destructive, the general result is 
some form of Theism. Of this there s^re so many 
degrees and varieties, in every possible form of 
combination, that it Will be best to take an 
extreme case, and thus judge of the general 
tendency. 

The name ^nd nature of the Brahmo-Somdj 
are now well known. Coming into existence 
some fifty years ago, as a reformed Hinduism, 
it took its stand on the Vedas. But a closer 
acquaintance with these books showed that they 
were insufficient as final references in the nine- 
teenth century. The Society has accordingly 
out-stepped its original boundary and advanced 
rapidly, leaving behind it at each new develop- 
ment a conservative party unable to keep up 
with the rapid progress of the more active sec- 
tion. Under its leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who declares himself to be an inspired prophet, 
the Society has lately developed into the New 
Dispensation, and claims for itself the authority 
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of a final revelation, including all former revela- 
tions, which It duly acknowledges. The leading 
characteristic of the New Dispensation is an all- 
comprehensive toleration in matters of Religion. 
They hold that all religions are true ; not merely 
that all religions contairl som^ truth, but that 
they are all actually truev They recognise four 
chief religions, being those which have come 
under their notice in India : Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity. For these four they 
profess an equal reverence, although their pub- 
lished utterances contain merely occasional refer- 
ences to Buddha and the Hindu reformers, and 
scarcely anything is said of Mohammad ; and 
even then they speak of them in general terms 
as great men. But the name of Jesus is con- 
stantly mentioned, and irl words of the warmest 
admiration ; the case is tacitly admitted to lie 
between them and Christianity. In considera- 
tion of their wide liberality of view, they profess 
to occupy a higher standard than Christianity, 
which they declare to be somewhat narrow in 
its intolerance of other religions. It will thus be 
seen that the New Dispensation takes note only 
of resemblances, and ignores essential differ- 
ences ; for although Christianity has many points 
of contact with other religions, it differs from 
them all in most of its essential doctrines. Indeed 
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all four of the religions acknowledged by the 
New Dispensation hopelessly contradict each 
other in their fundamental principles; but the 
difficulty is evaded by the simple process of 
ignoring the differences. The New Dispensation 
has no fixed creed or doctrinal basis, and rather 
glories in having none ; every one believes what 
he likes. Rites and ceremonies are adopted 
impartially from any source : baptism, an Eu- 
charist of rice and water, a solemn dance, rites 
from the heathen festival of Md Durgd, are all 
equally welcome. They lay claim to the title 
of Christians on the ground of their reverence 
for Christ, and feel hurt at our narrowness in not 
admitting the justice of the claim. They use 
Christian words and phrases, misinterpreting 
them in a painfully ingenious way, as will be 
seen from the following instances. They teach 
that mind, matter, and greatness of character, as 
manifestations of God's character, are the Trinity 
in Unity, and that their union will provide a 
common ground of belief, and thus harmonise 
the multiplicity of prevalent systems of worship. 
The Gospel of the future Church is the Gospel 
of God's infinite mercy. "Experience teaches 
us that if men have a deep and firm faith in the 
living God, they have all that is essential to sal- 
vation.'' '* Christ was succeeded by the Holy 
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Spirit in the ministry of the Church. His work 
Was not over when He died ; the Church was far 
from reacliing His ideal. . . . All teaching was 
to be done by the Spirit's influence on the 
heart. ... A fuller revelation is yet to come 
than what has been vouchsafed to the world 
through Christ." This fuller revelation is, of 
course, given to us by the New Dispensation, 
and consists in the union of all religions. The 
Creed of the Theistic Church is also defined. 
"Its entire faith may be evolved out of this 
natural consciousness of the living Spirit-God ;" 
and the three essential doctrines are, God, im- 
mortality, conscience. But although they speak 
in the highest terms of our Lofd, they do not 
admit His claim to be the Son of God, in the 
sense of His being God, but explain such words 
as " I and My Father are one " as being utter- 
ances of a sublime aspiration after unity with 
God, though elsewhere in their writings such 
language is declared to be blasphemous. Con- 
sistently with this spirit of arbitrary electicism, 
they consider that the Unitarians represent the 
true form of Christianity ; they are Unitarians 
themselves, as are the Mohammadans, and all 
who deny the divinity of Christ. Among other 
plausible reasons for not accepting Christianity, 
while professing so much admiration for its 

G 
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founder, they complain that we have presented it 
to them in a Western form, and not in its original 
simplicity. It is unfortunately true that the earlier 
Missionaries did make many mistakes in this 
respect, and some do so even now ; . but when 
this objection is investigated, it resolves itself 
into their objection to the doctrine of Christ's 
divinity, as being a peculiar development of 
Western Christianity, not taught by Christ Him- 
self. If we would suppress this doctrine, they 
will gladly become Christians, and this is a very 
characteristic attitude with these people. They 
go to the Bible to seek for Christ, and by care- 
fully rejecting everything that does not fit in with 
their theories, they make up a Christ of their 
own, a Christ who is a logical and historical 
impossibility. Like sceptics in England, they 
never see that by admitting so much without 
admitting the whole, they fall into a hopeless 
dilemma. If Jesus Christ was not God, He was 
either a deluded fanatic or a conscious impostor ; 
and for either of these characters to have given 
the world its highest morality is but a poor com- 
pliment to human nature. 

There are other Theistic societies, which take 
up their position on various degrees of belief in 
Hinduism. But it has been well pointed out by 
one of our native brethren, that however much 
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they profess to ground their belief on the Hindu 
scriptures, their conceptions of God, of salvation, 
and so on, are in reality drawn from the Bible, 
which they know better than the Vedas. The 
present generation of Hindus know very little of 
the real doctrines of their own religion, beyond 
the stories of the gods, and the rites and cere- 
monies performed at home. Some of the edu- 
cated men at Dehli wished to have a clearer 
knowledge of these books, and one of the masters 
in the Mission school undertook to make a Hin- 
dustani translation, which he did from an English 
version of the original Sanskrit. 

What will be the end of these things it is 
difficult to say. The New Dispensation at least 
will not end at Christianity, though it seemed 
likely to do so at one time. It came near to the 
source of light, but, like a comet, missed it, and 
is now travelling ever farther and farther away 
from it. As in the case of the Mohammadans, 
the admission of so much seems a barrier to the 
admission of the rest ; the most dangerous errors 
are those that are nearest to the truth. The 
Theistic societies of India will indeed do much in 
overthrowing Hinduism, and in seeking for a 
purer faith ; they will also indirectly forward the 
cause of Christian truth, not however by develop- 
ing into Christianity, but by showing the failure 
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of anything short of it. It is interesting to 
notice that Augustine passed through a similar 
mental stage. He believed at one time that 
Christ was a great and holy man ; he also had 
recourse to the writings of the Neo-Platonists, 
the Brahmo-Somdj of those days, and found in 
them the same use of Scripture terms in a dif- 
ferent sense, the same arbitrary selection of any 
parts of the New Testament that agreed with 
their views, the rest being denied. But he found 
these things unsatisfactory, and finally arrived at 
the truth. 

Direct work among the educated men is diffi- 
cult and slow. It requires some time for a 
Missionary to become sufficiently familiar with 
them to win their confidence. In large cities 
there is now generally some kind of literary 
society, which provides an obvious and useful 
base of operations. We utilised an institution of 
this kind at Dehli, beginning with secular lec- 
tures, such as ''Athletics," "The Study of His- 
tory," "English Manners and Customs," these 
all being in English; lectures in Hindustani 
would be more useful at Dehli, as the city is 
comparatively little Europeanised, but for this 
purpose a good knowledge of the language is 
required. Some of the members of this society 
used to meet in the cool of the evening on the 
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flat roof of the Institute, the two most regular 
frequenters of the place being a Hindu and a 
Mohammadan, neither of whom believed in their 
own religions. I had many conversations with 
these men, eking out an inadequate knowledge 
of their language by occasional English words, 
which they could understand, though they could 
not talk English. 

Visiting native gentlemen at their homes is 
useful, but the more usual plan is for them to 
call on the Missionary. The motives of those 
who come to call are very varied. Some like to 
improve their English by talking to an English- 
man, who is sure to be always courteous ; some like 
to make the acquaintance of a sahib, and try to 
enlist his favour in procuring them some office. 
In such cases as these the deceitfulness of the 
Oriental character sometimes appears very clearly, 
until on hearing a man say that he wishes to 
know more of Christianity one's first thought is, 
"What does the man want?" Others really 
appreciate the efforts made by Missionaries to 
do good to others, and respect them for their 
character and motives ; and, lastly, there is also 
the good ground ready for the sowing of the 
seed, men really in earnest about spiritual things. 

Literature is a great means of reaching the 
upper classes. The number of reading men in- 
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creases every year, and something must be given 
them to read as infidel publications increase. 
Among other efforts in this direction may be 
noticed an English paper called Progress^ which 
was set on foot at Madras about three years ago. 
It consists largely of extracts, with a few original 
papers on a wide range of subjects, always in- 
cluding some on religion and morals; there is 
also a capital summary of recent events, dis- 
coveries, and inventions, so that a volume of this 
periodical will be a good collection of varied in- 
formation. It has speedily reached a circulation 
of more than six thousand, which is a large 
number for India, and represents a much larger 
number of readers. There are also vernacular 
periodicals and other literary efforts, but this 
whole branch of work is as yet only in its be- 
ginning. The need of such works is evident 
from the wide spreading of anti-Christian litera- 
ture ; there are more than forty infidel periodi- 
cals in circulation, one of which, a " Free Thought 
Journal," in English and Tamil, is conducted by 
followers of Bradlaugh, who ridicule the exist- 
ence of God. 

The American Theosophical Society is now 
permanently settled in Madras. Its object is 
to destroy all existing religions, especially Chris- 
tianity, and to replace them by the new religion of 
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humanity. The society also publishes a weekly 
paper, which is a painful burlesque upon Christian 
truth. The leader of this society was declared 
to be one of hundreds of Englishmen who had 
given up Christianity for Hinduism, but his sym- 
pathies were so evidently with Buddhism that the 
face of things changed, and he was entirely discom- 
fited. This society is characterised chiefly by an 
Ignorance of Christianity, and a lack of straight- 
forward dealing. A branch has been recently 
formed at Dehli, and twenty native gentlemen 
have joined it. There are also other forms of 
unbelief, including spiritualism, most of which 
are helped and supported by Europeans, and 
many of the natives accept such things as an 
easy compromise, persuading themselves that 
they are seeking after and possessing truth, 
while they are unwilling to face the self-denial 
and suffering involved in the acceptance of the 
strict morality and the high principles of the 
Christian faith. 

The conflict of religions and sects in India 
leads to some trifling with truth. Many among 
the educated classes do not care to be considered 
believers in Hinduism, and occupy, or at least 
claim, the position of inquirers after truth, where- 
as one may truly say of many of them, as Cowper 
said of such men in his day, that their real object 
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IS not to find the truth which they profess to seek. 
For the finding of the truth implies action and 
responsibility, which are not at all to their mind. 
They will decry social evils with much vigour at 
debating societies, and then conform to them at 
home. There is a want of manly earnestness and 
strength of character in the Hindu, and nothing 
but the power of the Gospel can supply it. 

The need of working among the educated is 
even more pressing than among the other classes, 
for they are losing hold of their faiths, and unless 
we supply them with the truth they will be 
lost to us, and will be found arrayed against 
Christianity. Their circumstances require a 
great amount of careful and individual work, 
and this takes up much time. Hitherto Mis- 
sionaries have for this reason turned chiefly to 
the poorer classes, among whom their efforts 
seemed likely to meet with a more immediate 
result in winning souls. But the need of de- 
voting more time to the educated is becoming 
recognised, especially as this class is constantly 
increasing. They are supplanting the Brahmans 
in influence, and must not be allowed to oppose 
Christianity without more efforts being made to 
win them. We must therefore direct our strength 
where it will tell most, and one of the most hope- 
ful methods is the education of the young men. 



VII.— High Schools and Colleges. 

The question of Missionaries devoting them- 
selves to educational work has lately been sub- 
jected to a keen investigation. It was argued 
that the expenditure of so much valuable labour 
with such meagre results did not justify the 
present method of Mission schools and colleges. 
Circumstances are certainly different from what 
they were in the earlier stages of Missionary 
labours in India ; for the only higher education 
that existed at all then was given in Mission 
schools, and the Government placed every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way. After a time, however, 
the great value of education, and its good effects 
on the country were so clearly demonstrated that 
the Government changed its policy, and began 
to establish schools and colleges in the prin- 
cipal towns. It is largely for this reason that 
Mission schools have been declared to be super- 
fluous, as the work was now being done by the 
Government. 

The relation of Government and Mission 
schools in India is very much the same as that 
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of Board and Voluntary schools in England. 
No religious education is given in the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges ; Mission schools are 
entirely at liberty to do as they please in the 
matter, the Government giving a grant-in-aid 
according to the educational results in secular 
subjects shown by the official inspection. Stu- 
dents from both schools are prepared for the 
matriculation examinations of the Universities ; 
the rest are examined by the Inspector accord- 
ing to fixed standards. 

The direct results as regards conversions are 
not large, and some converts have come from the 
Government schools, where religion is entirely 
ignored. On the other hand, whereas some 
Mission schools have failed in winning converts, 
others have been successful. It would seem, 
then, that the value of such institutions, from 
a Missionary point of view, depends entirely on 
the way in which they are carried on ; and this 
is the experience of most of those qualified to 
form an opinion. The case seems to lie in a 
nutshell. The success of education as a Chris- 
tian agency depends on the efficiency of the 
religious instruction, and on the personal in- 
fluence which the Missionary can bring to bear 
on the scholars. Where this is properly done, 
the work is successful. Moreover, the number 
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of Christian masters should always be sufficient 
to give the school a Christian character ; unless 
the majority are Christians, the influence of the 
Hindu or Mohammadan masters will counteract 
much of their teaching; and I have known a 
case of actual opposition to it, 

A Bible-lesson is given to each class every 
day, chiefly, of course, by our native brethren ; 
it is very important for the Missionary himself to 
give the religious instruction in the upper class or 
two. But the usefulness of a Christian education 
is by no means limited to the direct teaching of 
Christianity; nor probably would anyone object 
to a Missionary giving up some time to such 
a work. Many Missionaries take part also in the 
secular instruction, as their knowledge of Eng- 
lish is a great attraction. This is what some 
people strongly criticise, as a misapplication of 
energy; but it ia nevertheless an excellent op- 
portunity for exercising that nameless influence 
which is more readily felt by students in India 
than in England, and can make itself felt even 
through the medium of secular subjects ; for, as 
Professor Westcott has said, " the spirit of teach- 
ing — our own school experience tells us this — 
is more than the subject-matter of teaching." 
Many of the secular subjects, too, aff'ord oppor- 
tunitie$ for moral teaching, such as the definition 
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of words, or history, and so on. But the strongest 
argument in favour of Missionary education is 
the admitted fact that almost every convert won 
from the upper classes has been gained in this 
way. They are not very many, but they have 
been educated in our schools. The obvious 
conclusion is that if we had not had the schools, 
we should not have gained the converts. 

It is found that the Hindus avail themselves 
of English education more readily than the 
Mohammadans ; the proportion of the two reli- 
gions recently in the High School at Dehli was 
7 Mohammadans to 117 Hindus. The students 
continue their studies till they are eighteen or 
nineteen ; and as all boys are married about the 
age of sixteen, most of those in the three or four 
top classes are married. It sounds rather odd 
to hear a schoolboy excuse himself for being 
late because his son was ill, or to hear it men- 
tioned of a boy of sixteen, as rather a singular 
thing, that he was a bachelor. The disparity of 
ages in the various classes is also curious ; some- 
times a big boy may be seen sitting among 
a class of quite little boys, without seeming to 
mind it at all. They are as a rule very indus- 
trious and very docile ; no punishments are in- 
flicted and no marks are given, and the elder 
boys generally work during the greater part of 
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the holidays. There is a yearly distribution of 
prizes, at which the Commissioner of the district 
usually presides, 

A good many different castes are represented 
in the school, and the evils of the system are 
somewhat mitigated thereby. During the in- 
tervals for recreation, the thirsty scholars resort 
to the Hhishti or kahdr, according as they are 
Mohammadans or Hindus; in either case the 
water is poured into the hand ; and when the 
Christian boys wish to drink, the water is poured 
through a sort of bowl with a long spout, lest 
they should come too near the lota^ and so defile 
it The existence of the three religions results in 
3 good many holidays, as the various festivals of 
all three are kept. Occasionally in the autumn 
the course of instruction is sadly hindered by 
the prevalence of fever; one year we had to 
close the school twice, as there was scarcely any 
one able to come, either masters or scholars. In 
the cold season school begins at ten, and with a 
recess of a quarter of an hour, goes on till three ; 
it is the regular custom in India to have all the 
school time consecutively. In the hot weather, 
the hours are from six to eleven, but it is very 
hot for the boys to go home even then. The 
school hours are divided into periods of three- 
quarters of an hour each, so as to secure time 
for the various subjects every day. 
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The school premises at Dehli are an ordinary 
native house, consisting of an open courtyard, 
surrounded by rooms raised above it about two 
or three feet, and quite open towards the court- 
yard, so that the whole school can be seen at 
a glance. In the centre of the courtyard is a 
fountain, which plays only on the prize-day ; on 
the same occasion the court is covered over with 
an awning. Each class is distinguished by the 
colour of its turban ; these are sometimes un- 
wound during school and worn loosely as a 
scarf, the head being still covered with a light 
linen cap round which the turban is wound on 
going out of doors into the sun ; for it is quite 
contrary to good manners in India to be seen in 
public, even in school, without anything on the 
head% During the hot weather, the first four 
classes enjoy the privilege of punkhahs. The 
students carry their books wrapped up in a 
cloth, and many of them have pen-boxes, con- 
taining the usual reed pen, and an ink-pot of 
Indian ink, in which there is always a piece of 
cotton wool. 

Our intercourse with the boys does not cease 
with school-hours. We endeavour to provide 
them with honest amusements out of school. 
One of the earliest efforts in this direction was 
the establishment of annual athletic sports. The 
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native mind does not readily grasp such things, 
and wonders why the Englishman should take 
so much needless exertion. But our boys rose 
to the idea, and succeeded very fairly, consider- 
ing that none of them had ever troubled them* 
selves with running or jumping, arid some of the 
performances were very creditable. The more 
serious exercises are relieved by serio-comic 
events, such as a wheelbarrow race, the wheel* 
barrows being human ones, walking on their 
hands, their feet being held up by another 
competitor ; or a sack race, a three-legged race, 
a tug of war (in which the rope generally breaks, 
to the discomfiture of the heroes), and a chatti 
race. In this last the racers have to carry a 
large jar {chatti) of water on the shoulder, and 
are required to bring in a respectable amount 
of water at the finish ; sometimes, however, the 
jolting of the water breaks the soft porous jar, 
and the unhappy athlete arrives wet and cool, 
but disqualified. At one of these athletic gather- 
ings, held in conjunction with the Government 
school, it was considered a noteworthy thing 
that the son of one of the chief men in Dehli 
did not object to enter the lists with boys of 
lower caste. 

Cricket was also taken up with much enthu- 
siasm ; after a single day's practice, the boys 
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wanted to challenge the Government school 
eleven, which had been in training for some 
years, and is accustomed to play the garrison 
eleven on fairly even terms. Eventually, how- 
ever, after two or three years, we did send the 
challenge, and it was justified by the victory 
falling to our side. The moral effect of these 
games is very useful. Separated as the boys 
are by caste, they have Ho idea of combined 
action, or of voluntary subordination. At first 
there was a good deal of quarrelling over the 
cricket, the big boys tyrannising over the little 
ones, and the little ones disobeying the big 
ones ; but they gradually improved, and learned 
to act by rule and order, and finally even ac- 
quired the art of taking a defeat without losing 
temper. Our Christian boys are much better in 
this respect, and are also more energetic. 

Besides encouraging physical exercise, we 
also formed a literary and scientific club, of a 
few of the elder boys, who used to come to our 
house on Saturday evenings ; an essay would 
then be read, or microscopes exhibited, or some 
experiments made in elementary science. 

There is never any difficulty in getting our 
scholars to talk about religion. The Oriental 
mind is naturally religious, and takes a great 
interest in the. subject. This is to a certain 
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extent an advantage, in other ways a hindrance. 
For their idea of religion is different from ours ; 
it consists in performing religious ceremonies, 
while more educated men will take much in- 
terest in metaphysical speculation on the nature 
of God, or other points of abstract theology. 
But this by no means implies an interest in 
religion as we understand it. Their discussions 
on religious topics have no particular connection 
with holiness of life ; so far from this being the 
case, the greatest obstacle to real spiritual work 
in India is the very marked absence of moral 
principle. The people delight in talking about 
divine things, but not in putting them into prac- 
tice. The Bible lesson in the school is often 
very interesting, and the boys enter into it, but 
more from love of discussion and controversy 
than from any real appreciation of a holy life ; 
it is because their ideas of religion are wrong from 
the beginning, and what they need to learn first 
is the most elementary truth about the nature of 
sin. But it is very difficult to get them to grasp 
this. Their home influence is altogether against 
any efforts at improvement, and largely counter- 
acts our efforts to teach them of a higher life. 

The immediate effect of education in our 
scholars is naturally to destroy, more or less, 
their belief in their own religion, and to produce 
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a somewhat strange mixture of ideas. The in- 
fluence of their early training does not disappear 
at once ; the English education sometimes exists 
in a curious way side by side with the native 
ideas. One boy considered that an eclipse of 
the moon was due to the fact of that orb being 
unable to meet its pecuniary engagements ; on 
such occasions the faithful bring subscriptions to 
the Brahmans, who by some commercial pro- 
cess, which has unhappily never yet become 
known in banking or astronomical circles in 
England, transmit the deposit to the credit of 
the moon, and by thus relieving it from the 
pressure of circumstances, restore the distressed 
luminary to a state of solvency. Another boy, 
who was really intelligent and well read, firmly 
believed that it was a privilege of his caste, the 
Khdyats, to cure people of the toothache by 
driving a nail into a wall, the malady being 
supposed to go with it. The wall of the lane 
leading to the school door is quite studded with 
these neuralgic trophies — a dentistry which has 
the advantage of being both simple and painless. 
It may seem strange that parents should send 
their sons to Mission scheols, where they will be 
taught Christianity, rather than to Government 
schools, where the subject of religion is carefully 
avoided. This is of course chiefly due to our 
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fees being slightly lower than those of the 
Government schools; but this is not the only 
reason. We have at our school the sons of 
several rich people; and many parents prefer 
to send their sons to Mission schools, because 
they are treated with more courtesy and con- 
sideration than they are generally by Govern- 
ment schoolmasters. Many of these are them- 
selves sceptics, and however much they may try 
to avoid the subject of religion, yet in their case, 
as well as with us, the spirit of the teaching 
cannot fail to exert an influence independently 
of the subject ; and this is constantly being 
exerted against religion. There are happily 
some excellent exceptions to this statement; 
some of the Government schoolmasters do 
much good by the quiet influence of their lives, 
while impartially avoiding any appearance of 
officially teaching Christianity; and it would be 
well if there were more of such men. Generally, 
however, Government schoolmasters do not take 
much interest in their pupils out of school, their 
chief care being to pass them through the re- 
quired examinations. In this point we have an 
advantage over them ; for the people of India, 
though patient and long-suffering, are neverthe- 
less very sensitive, and parents will appreciate 
the way in which boys are treated in our schools, 
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and cTieerfully put up with the religipus teaching 
as part of the system. I knew of one boy who 
was sent to our school for the very reason 
that we did give reh'gious instruction ; the boy's 
father considering that some moral teaching was 
better than none at all, and that the morality of 
Christianity would at least do his son no harm. 

True as it is in most things that statistics may 
be misleading, it is more true of educational 
work than of any other department of Missionary 
work. It must by no means be inferred that 
the work is a failure because it has not hitherto 
resulted in many direct conversions. Apart from 
the fact already stated, that nearly all our high 
class converts have been gained in this way, 
there is undoubtedly much good done without 
the visible test of conversion. It is well known 
that the present and rising generation in India 
have higher ideas of morality, of duty, truthful- 
ness, and honesty than their fathers had ; and it 
is considered by people well qualified to judge, 
that this result is largely due to the training of 
Mission schools. Almost all those who have 
passed through such schools are favourably dis- 
posed towards Christianity; and as they all regard 
the Missionaries as personal friends, interested 
in their welfare, they are at least assured of their 
goodwill to the country, if of no one else. 
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The fact that some of our best converts have 
come from Government schools does not show 
that Mission schools are therefore unnecessary. 
The reason is that the process of education at 
these schools is more uncompromising and de- 
structive. No respect is shown for Hinduism or 
Islam any more than for Christianity ; the feel- 
ings of the student are not consulted, but the 
education is simply given without any reference 
to religious beliefs. The levelling process is 
therefore more complete, and the boys more apt 
to go into extremes. Many of them become 
altogether sceptics ; the few who have any real 
religious depth in them become Christians. 
Another point to be noticed is that when the 
process of destruction has done its work, the 
teachings of Christianity may come with more 
freshness, when they come at all, to fill the void 
of the desolated mind. In Mission schools we 
have more regard to the beliefs of our pupils; 
and instead of ignoring or attacking their re- 
ligions, we endeavour to show them what is bad, 
and to recognise the few sparks of truth, and 
so lead them on to the higher teaching of reve- 
lation. Again, the teaching of Christianity is 
begun in our schools at an early age, and may 
possibly retard the hearty acceptance of the 
faith by its being familiar; but such cases are 
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probably not common. Care too must be taken 
never to lose sight of the end for which the 
schools are maintained, the more immediate 
success in secular education being a means to 
that end, and not an end in itself, or not the 
chief end. 

We may therefore fairly abide by the verdict 
of those whose long experience in Missionary 
education fully entitles them to pronounce an 
opinion, that though slow in its results, it is a 
most valuable agency when properly carried out, 
both in winning the few converts whom we have 
from the educated classes, and in spreading some 
knowledge of a higher morality and truth among 
the young men whom we should otherwise hardly 
be able to reach at all. 



VIII. — Preaching. 

The popular idea of a Missionary is that he 
is always preaching, and it is right so far as it 
supposes that public preaching is the most 
obvious and natural way of spreading the Gospel. 
There is, however, some difference of opinion as 
to the real usefulness of bazaar preaching in the 
larger cities in these days ; it was undoubtedly 
useful at first, but other means are now found to 
be more efficient, and bazaar preaching is at 
present carried on in Presidency cities rather 
with the idea of trying every possible means of 
doing good than from any visible prospect of 
success. But in the less Europeanised cities the 
weapon of preaching is still very useful and 
necessary; and in the country villages it is 
almost the only way of proclaiming the Good 
News. 

The regular time for preaching is the last 
hour of daylight, when the sun has sunk below 
the trees and houses, and the streets are in 
shade. The people then come out to sell the 
results of the day's work, and to buy food for 
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the evening meal ; the bazaars are crowded with 
passengers arrayed in many colours, chiefly 
white, all walking about and talking. The noise 
of an Eastern city is not that of horses and 
wheels, but of human voices ; and as the most 
crowded places provide the best congregations, 
they are unfortunately also the noisiest. Besides 
the shops on both sides of the street, there are 
numbers of " costermongers," selling fruit, vege- 
tables, sugar-cane, and sweetmeats, besides dealers 
<in a larger way of business, who sit generally 
under the shade of a screen of thatch, and 
tempt the public with caps, turbans, shoes, and 
the innumerable brass trinkets that natives 
of India delight in, and all shouting out the 
excellence of their wares. In the midst of the 
crowd are men from the larger shops, walking 
up and down, crying the virtues of handkerchiefs, 
shawls, and other such things, just as one reads 
of in the Arabian Nights. Water-carriers pass 
with leathern ntashaks of water, some busily 
watering the road, others offering water to drink, 
and clinking a couple of shallow brass cups by 
way of advertisement. Sometimes a native 
magnate will drive past in a carriage of English 
make, with grooms running on either side of the 
horses, shouting and clearing the way; for a 
horse seems to be the last thing that a native of 
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India expects to find in the middle of the road. 
By way of contrast to the admirer of English 
ideas there comes out " to eat the air " a more 
old-fashioned gentleman in a bullock-carriage, 
drawn by a splendid pair of " mild-eyed, melan- 
choly " bullocks, tall, white, and sleek, with most 
musical bells round their necks : the owner sits 
cross-legged on a marvellously small space, chew- 
ing betel-nut, and the driver sits just in front of 
him, guiding the cattle by poking their ribs with 
the handle of his whip, or pulling their tails. 
Grass-cutters stagger along under a heavy load 
of grass, having walked out perhaps four or five 
miles into the jungle to find it. Now and then 
an English soldier strolls by, looking as though 
he was quite prepared to keep all the crowd in 
order with his cane. On the roofs of the neigh- 
bouring houses are the owners, enjoying the 
comparative coolness ; or perhaps some athletes 
may be seen going through their exercises ; over- 
head are flocks of pigeons wheeling about, and 
perching on the Clock Tower or the Institute. 
Close by may be heard the voice of the mu^azzin 
calling the faithful to evening prayers, or the 
discordant blowing of the conch and beating of 
gongs that betokens a Hindu Service. 

Amid this confused medley of sights and 
sounds we take our stand on the edge of the 
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raised pathway, and proceed to collect a con- 
gregation by reading aloud — ^very much so — a 
passage generally from one of the Gospels. A 
crowd soon collects, especially at the stations in 
the chief streets, and as soon as there are a suffi- 
cient number present the discourse is com- 
menced. 

In our public preaching we endeavour to set 
forth a historic Christianity ; that is, we do not 
preach on doctrines or mysteries, but simply on 
the life and work of our Lord, and above all, on 
the Resurrection. We do not aim at attacking 
their gods, but endeavour to put before the 
people the historic work of our Saviour as show- 
ing His love and holiness and power, and let 
them see the difference between Him and their 
gods, or in the case of Mohammadans, between 
the life of Christ and that of Mohammad. The 
contrast is so obvious that they generally feel it 
without much application on our part. We try 
to follow the example of the Apostles, who 
preached not Christianity but Christ 

When the preacher has been speaking for a 
little time, some one in the crowd interrupts him, 
and asks a question or raises an objection; and 
it is curious to observe how the crowd generally 
draws closer together to hear the discussion, for 
the Oriental is very fond of argument, especially 
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on religious matters. For with them religion is 
a thing of the head, not of the heart ; it is some- 
thing to be discussed or speculated upon, but not 
felt or carried into action. The questions are 
generally asked more from a desire of puzzling 
the preacher, or showing the cleverness of the 
questioner, than with the object of gaining infor- 
mation. Mohammadans always try to bring in 
the subject of our Lord's divinity, arguing that 
God could not have a Son, and they rightly feel 
that this is the crucial point between the two 
religions. Hindus generally take up a more 
apologetic position, and admitting the Gospel 
histories to be true, declare that their gods and 
faqirs have done the same things, worked 
miracles, and so forth ; but the Resurrection 
IS unique, and they never thought of it for their 
gods. Moreover the holy life of Christ is an 
ideal not to be found in the sacred books of 
Hinduism, and a comparison of His life with the 
popular stories of the gods is always conclusive. 
The questions asked are often hard to answer ; 
sometimes the preacher refuses to answer them 
at the time, on the ground of their being too 
deep for discussion before such an audience, but 
offers to give an answer privately, when the 
preaching is over. If the question is asked in a 
perverse spirit of opposition or irreverence, he 
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will return it upon the speaker, or even, if neces- 
sary, lower his conceit by raising a laugh against 
him. I once heard a Mohammadan ask where 
Satan is ; others hunt up some obscure difficulty 
from the Gospels, and refuse to speak on any- 
thing else, and as the Koran is full of the most 
marvellous perversions of historical facts, there is 
no lack of material for disagreement. Twice 
only, as far as I remember, did I ever hear 
questions asked in sincerity : one was whether 
David was not punished for his sin ; the other, 
why Jesus Christ allowed Himself to be put to 
death if He was the Son of God ? In each case 
the answer was received with attention and 
respect ; but this is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence. 

The preacher will often leave the lines of his 
original discourse, and pursue some subject sug- 
gested by an objection, so that the end of the 
sermon is often on a very different topic from 
the beginning 

Illustrations are largely used in street preach- 
ing. Mr. Leupolt, in his Recollections of an Indian 
Missionary^ gives the following parable, showing 
that when we do right we only do our duty, 
whereas we are responsible for our sins : — 
"A man had two servants, and gave each of 
them a piece of money, telling them to change 
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It and give something to every faqir they 
met. One did so, whose was the merit ? Whose 
the gift, his the merit. The other kept the 
money : whose was the fault ? It was his own." 
The application was then made to our relation 
to God. A favourite illustration of our cate- 
chists, showing the folly of bathing in sacred 
rivers to take away sin, is to compare it to a 
man who, having to wash his clothes, would put 
them in a box, and wash the box, the clothes 
being obviously but little profited by the opera- 
tion. Those who are ever learning, and never 
able to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, are 
compared to a bullock going round and round 
a well all day drawing up water, and leaving off 
after a day's work just where it began. Bible 
stories are naturally clothed in proper Oriental 
imagery, which is drawn from what they see every 
day. The Prodigal Son, whose history is a favourite 
topic with our catechists, is described as coming 
home bare-footed and bare-headed, the latter 
being to an Oriental the most striking proof of 
utter destitution. The skilful preacher will draw 
his illustrations, and sometimes his subjects, from 
the immediate surroundings, as our Lord did. 
Once we stood up to preach in a country town, 
close by a well ; the women were coming to 
draw water for the evening's supply, and there 
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were sdso some men bearing jars of sacred 
Ganges water, which they had brought some 
hundreds of miles, and would carry yet farther, 
to sell at high prices for faithful people to give 
to Brahmans. Our catechist read the conversa- 
tion of our Lord with the woman of Samaria, 
and preached on the Water of Life. 

It is sometimes of great use to be able to 
quote a sacred book in the original^ as this 
always makes an impression. Some verses from 
the Koran, and some well-selected Sanskrit 
slokas^ may be used with great effect ; so also 
an occasional quotation from the Old or New 
Testament in the original languages. A well- 
known German Lutheran Missionary described 
to us how he had certain texts of Arabic or 
Sanskrit always ready. If any Brahman made 
himself objectionable, and quoted Sanskrit, he 
would retaliate by quoting at him another sloka^ 
whether it had anything to do with the subject 
or not ; and in reference to a particular case, " I 
did not understand him," he said, '* and he did 
not understand me." We naturally asked what 
happened? "Oh! then he did go awayl*' he 
answered. 

Street preaching is a very difficult work. It 
requires a good knowledge of the language, and 
of the people's ways of thinking. The preacher 
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must be well versed in the principles of Hin- 
duism and Islam, and be ready with an imme- 
diate answer to every question. He must be 
patient, not easily put out, and able to keep his 
temper. If he can do this he will always win, 
for he has the truth on his side; and the dis- 
comfited opponent squeezes his way out through 
the crowd, and goes on his way. Hindus will 
often side with the preacher against the Moham- 
madans, and Mohammadans are equally ready 
to take the part of the preacher against idolatry, 
and the general crowd will often rebuke any one 
who needlessly disturbs the preaching. The 
audience will almost always treat the speaker ^ 
with courtesy, and if in the heat of controversy 
they overstep the bounds of politeness, an appeal 
to their better feelings is generally successful. 
When the two Panjabi faqirs, whom I mentioned 
before, went to preach in the bazaar with our 
catechists, their broad dialect sounded somewhat 
uncouth to the ears of the people of Dehli, who 
pride themselves on speaking, so to say, the 
King's Urdu ; and some of them laughed at 
the faqirs. When he had finished, one of our 
catechists came forward to preach, but before 
beginning his sermon, reminded the people that 
these men came from another part of the country, 
where the dialect was different, and that if 
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Dehli people went there, their speech would 
sound equally strange to the inhabitants ; and 
he appealed to them whether it was polite to 
laugh at others for such a reason. They 
replied " No ! no 1 " and looked ashamed of 
themselves for having so far forgotten good 
manners. 

Sometimes a Masalman of the sect of Wahdbfs 
preaches after we have gone. He often takes 
St. John's Gospel as his text, and one of the 
Hindu boys in the Mission school, who had 
heard him preach, told me that he said very little 
about his own religion, but spent all his time in 
attacking Christianity. 

Open-air preaching in a crowded bazaar is 
naturally liable to various interruptions. Occa- 
sionally a sacred bull, the " vehicle " of Siva, will 
disturb the audience, if a vendor of vegetables 
happens to be sitting near. Once an old man 
pushed forward into the open semicircle round 
the preacher, and began fanning the audience, 
for which he demanded a remuneration, but his 
request met with no response. At another time, 
during the rainy season, I felt something touch- 
ing the waterproof hanging over my arm, and 
found it was a blind boy, whom I knew well by 
sight, feeling the texture of the strange material. 
It is generally close and hot in the middle of the 
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crowd, and one is worried by the " infinite tor- 
ment of flies." 

There are also some more serious drawbacks 
and difficulties in this kind of work. The con- 
gregation is naturally a shifting one, and at the 
end of the preaching there may be but few 
present who heard the beginning. Others come 
in the middle of an argument, and may mis- 
understand the little that they hear. Moreover 
it is almost impossible to follow up any impres- 
sion made, as the audience are all strangers. 
But bazaar preaching is almost the only means 
of reaching a large class of people ; and having 
myself often inquired of converts what was the 
beginning of their being drawn to Christianity, it 
appeared to have been in many cases something 
heard at a street preaching. An effort is being 
made to raise money for building a preaching 
room in the chief street of Dehli, partly for 
quiet, and partly because those who came would 
come really to hear, and bigoted Mohammadans 
would be less likely to create a disturbance in 
what would seem more like a private house. 
Rooms for a resident catechist would be provided, 
so that enquirers would always find some one to 
receive them. 

Work in the villages is somewhat different; 
the people are simpler, more unsophisticated.and 

I 
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ready to hear. The best way is to take a tent 
and pitch it near a village, and thence make 
preaching excursions to the surrounding villages. 
This is all that can be done at first ; and if this 
is carried on regularly for a few years there will 
probably be an opening for a school, and for 
more permanent work generally. Portions of 
the Bible and tracts may be sold or given away ; 
and so the seed is sown which may afterwards 
bear much fruit. The people are almost always . 
glad to see the Sahib, and to hear what he has 
to say. Our catechists in the out-stations preach 
in the surrounding villages, and we used to go 
round to the most hopeful places when on tours 
of inspection. But itinerating can only be done 
in cold weather ; and a Missionary cannot often 
get away from the central station for any length 
of time, especially if there is much school work. 
It requires two men who are less attached to 
regular work ; if they can spend three or four 
months in the year out in the villages, they 
would eventually win them to the faith. The 
great progress of Christianity in Tinnevelly is 
doubtless largely due to the systematic itinerat- 
ing of former days. It is a work full of interest : 
the cultivators are often a fine race of men, many 
of those in the villages round Dehli being Jdts. 
One of our catechists, who had been a Hindu 
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fakir, preached once in a village about thirty- 
five miles from Dehli, and sang some hymns to 
the people. On going there ten years after, he 
found that they still remembered much of his 
teaching; he then taught them something of 
the Commandments and General Confession, 
and on returning, after another year, found that 
they met together in a little room and repeated 
what they knew, and a large number wanted to 
be baptized. But, a$ they were all labourers, 
the landowners now began to persecute them, 
and beat some of them, and pulled down their 
houses, and this frightened the rest, and so the 
work stopped, their faith being not yet equal 
to suffering persecution. The surrounding 
villages, however, in which we addressed the 
landowners first, seemed to offer a hopeful field 
of labour. 

It is difficult to give a regular description of 
such work ; an account of a special tour as a 
specimen of the rest would be the only way of 
giving any idea of it. There are often many 
points of interest in the work ; one village that 
we visited was inhabited by people of the caste 
of thieves, now engaged in agriculture. They 
echoed the last word of each sentence of my 
colleague'^s discourse, by way of showing that 
they understood it, and were greatly surprised 

I Z 
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to hear that Jesus Christ would come back 
again. 

Preaching is a work the results of which are 
not easily estimated. Often it seems to do no 
good ; some Mohammadan will begin and keep 
up an angry argument, and when men's minds 
are heated by controversy, which all Orientals 
love, it is no time for the Gospel of peace to win 
an entrance ; and we return home saddened at 
having wrought no deUverance, but remembering 
that " the servant of the Lord must not strive, 
but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, 
in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves." So men did to our Lord ; and so will 
they do to His servants. It is the parable of 
the sower over again ; but, thank God, there is 
some good soil and good fruit. 



IX. — Work among the Poor. 

The bazaar preaching being over, we go on 
regular evenings to the Services held among the 
poorer converts in their own quarters. Leaving 
the horse and carriage in the bazaar with the 
patient syce to await our return, we plunge 
down a narrow lane, which during the rains will 
be three or four inches deep in mud, past the 
larger houses, and reach the dwellings of the 
poorer classes behind them. These consist of 
collections of huts, varying in number from three 
or four to a dozen, opening on a courtyard, 
the whole enclosure being called a bastu It is 
usually surrounded by a high wall, and in the 
middle there is often a nint or a plpal tree, and 
sometimes a well. There is also more than 
meets the eye, the surroundings being genierally 
unsavoury. The huts are built of mud ; the roof 
is made of beams with planks laid over them, 
and earth beaten down on the top ; thatched 
roofs are not allowed in the town for fear of fire. 
But the basti into which we enter does not wear 
altogether its normal appearance: it is tidied 
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Up, and a mat is spread out on the ground in 
the open air in front of the schoolroom, and one 
or two seats are placed for the Sahibs. The 
"reader" lives in the room, which also does 
duty for schoolroom and chapeL The Service 
is held inside during the winter, but for the 
greater part of the year it is pleasanter outside, 
and more roomy. The reader is waiting for us, 
and probably also the catechist in charge of the 
district ; they both rise and saldm, and we saldm 
in return. After a few minutes' chat we start 
off with the reader to look up the people, as 
they come more regularly if we go and remind 
them. Leaving the basti^ we go down a narrow 
lane with high walls on either side, meeting, 
perhaps, a number of ponderous domesticated 
buffaloes being driven home by an urchin in 
undress, whose chief article of clothing is a big 
bamboo. We manage to squeeze into the wall, 
or get into a friendly doorway until the coast is 
clear, then into an open space, past the well 
where the women are drawing water and boys 
playing in the dusk, and we enter another basti, 
A party of men are sitting in a circle round the 
hookah, each taking a few whiffs in turn, and 
talking, as the people of India always do, about 
money. " Saldm, brothers ! " we say, for we 
are all brothers, and a chorus of voices answers, 
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^* Saldm, Sahib! ** Perhaps two or three of the 
group may be Christians ; we tell them that it 
is Service night, and that we shall begin soon, 
and advise them to start at once. We take the 
opportunity of inviting the others, who are not 
Christians, to come and hear something of their 
Father's love, and tell them in a few words 
why we come among them. Some listen with 
indifference, others say they will come, but like 
the man in the parable, it does not necessarily 
follow that they do come; for the native of 
India likes to give you a pleasant answer, and 
sometimes thinks that this is enough. So we 
leave and go on to another bastu Here are two 
or three men still working at their shoe-making 
by the dim twilight, or by the almost equally 
dim light of a lamp ; they offer us a seat, which 
we accept, telling them not to stop their work 
on our account ; we enter into conversation, 
explaining our object, and invite them to come 
and hear news which will make their lives 
different here and hereafter. One man excuses 
himself by saying that he has to finish his shoes 
and take them to the bazaar to sell, and there 
are other excuses ; but perhaps one promises to 
come, and we pass on. In the next basti the 
man whom we seek is reposing on the chdrpdi^ 
the low bedstead that serves many purposes of 
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furniture, nursing the baby, while his wife is 
cooking the evening meal. He immediately 
rises, saldms, and asks us to sit down. After a 
little brotherly conversation, we remind him of 
Service ; he says that he is coming, and as we 
leave, he gets his shoes and outer covering, and 
marches off. Entering the next basti^ there is 
a woman grinding corn for the evening meal; 
she ceases at once, and saldms. "Where's 
Pannd?" we ask, Pannd being her husband. 
" Sahib,*' she says, " he's gone to the bazaar ; " 
this being in order to sell the shoes he has com- 
pleted. " Then, when he comes back, tell him 
to come to Service, and you come too." " Bahut 
achchha, Sahib," she answers. We do not foiget 
to notice the smiling little girl, clad in petticoat, 
veil, and bracelets, who is "helping mother," 
and to inquire after the health, or it may be the 
age, of the little brown baby that is kicking its 
heels about on the chdrpdi^ watching the crows ; 
for in India, as elsewhere, one can get at the 
mother's hearts through the little ones, and the 
way to do them good is easier when we see any 
of those plump little babies. 

So having gone the round of the dwellings we 
return to the reader's abode, and there find the 
congregation gathered together, all sitting on 
the ground — the men on one side. Christians 
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and heathen separate, and the women on the 
other, divided in the same way, and a few chil- 
dren behind. We sit down to rest awhile, and 
probably some benevolent person comes and 
fans us, a humane act for which we are very 
grateful; the reader dives into his room, and 
produces a box of Bryant and May's matches, 
with which he proceeds to light the lamp. This 
is a very simple contrivance. It is a small 
shallow saucer containing castor oil, in which 
a cotton wick is laid, with one end hanging over 
the edge of the saucer ; this is lighted, and the 
lamp is trimmed by pushing the wick farther 
over the edge. When more light is required, 
two or three of these wicks are placed in the 
saucer, making, in fact, a " duplex " lamp. The 
saucer is placed on a stand in the middle of the 
congregation, and we proceed to the Service. 
The first thing is a hymn in Hindi, sung to a 
native tune, and called a " bhajan," and a curious 
performance it is. The first two lines are sung 
once, or sometimes twice, as a sort of chorus ; 
then the next two are sung twice, and the first 
two are repeated, and so on to the end. A 
hymn of a few lines thus provides a considerable 
amount of singing ; and as Oriental music is 
based on principles different from ours, and 
Oriental voices are apt to be somewhat harsh, 
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it IS a decided relief when the bhajan is at length 
finished. We then kneel down and repeat the 
General Confession ; a Collect follows, instead 
of the Absolution ; then come the Lord's Prayer 
and the sentences. Then the Christians alone 
stand up and recite the Creed, after which they 
sit down again. A passage is then read, generally 
from one of the Gospels, and a simple address 
given. This being over, some prayers from the 
Evening Service follow, and the Service is con- 
cluded with the blessing. We stay to exchange 
a few kindly words with the people, and then, 
escorted by the reader or catechist, return to 
the bazaar^ where the carriage is waiting, and 
drive home. 

These Services are a very useful means of 
spreading the knowledge of the Gospel among 
the poor, as they are well attended by others 
besides the Christians. Some of their dwellings 
are some distance from the church, and we find 
a difficulty in getting them to go so far, but we 
always require them to attend these Services 
held specially for them among their own dwell- 
ings. We try to make the Service as simple 
as we possibly can, to lead up to the Services 
at the church, and they give others a good 
opportunity of seeing what the worship of God 
really is. 
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The other chief way of influencing these poor 
brethren is by getting the boys, and if possible 
the girls also, into schools. The teachers of 
these schools are the class of agents called 
readers, and their accomplishments are generally 
limited to reading and writing. The reader's 
house^ as already stated, serves also as a school- 
room ; the transformation from a dwelling to a 
schoolroom is very easily effected. The school 
hours are about 6 to 10 or 11 in the hot weather, 
and 10 to 3 in the winter. I often used to ride 
round after the early Morning Service, just to 
see that school was actually going on, for native 
ideas of time, and of duty too, are apt to be 
elastic. The school apparatus and accommo- 
dation would •horrify an English inspector; of 
apparatus, indeed, there is next to none. The 
school is a small room with mud walls and mud 
floor ; there are no desks, tables, or forms, but 
the " seekers of knowledge " sit in a row on a 
strip of matting along the wall, their shoes 
being left outside the door. Each is supplied 
with a readingfbook in Hindi; of these there are 
several published by the Education Department 
or various Mission presses. The great idea of 
education is to learn everything by heart, read- 
ing-books included. So when we go to examine 
a school we find the scholars very fluent readers 
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of the first few pages, as far as they have learned, 
but if they are put on to read a page or two 
beyond, though it may not be really at all 
harder, and contain no new words, they are 
sorely puzzled. The orthodox way of teaching 
is for the master to take a book, and sit down 
in front of the first scholar in the row, and read 
a little, sentence by sentence, which the scholar 
repeats after him several times; he then goes 
on to the next, and does the same. Each boy 
goes on repeating what he has learned after the 
master has set him going and left him, so that 
by the time the teacher has got to the end of 
the class, all the rest are repeating their several 
lessons in a loud voice, and all rocking them- 
selves to and fro. Another result of learning 
the reading-books by heart is that when they 
are pointing with the finger at each word as 
they pronounce it they are often pointing at a 
word which is two or three lines distant from 
what they are actually saying* A knowledge 
of the meaning of what is read is quite an un- 
necessary luxury in India, and is relegated to 
higher grade schools as a sort of " extra." 

The writing lessons are executed on boards of 
about one foot by eight inches, planed smooth 
or lacquered, so that they can be washed ; the 
ink is white, and is kept in small pots of glazed 
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earthenware ; the pens are coarse reeds. These 
boards correspond to slates in England, and are 
used for teaching the forms of the letters. When 
the elementary part is mastered, the students are 
promoted to paper and black ink. The absence 
of desks or tables does not affect the writing on 
wooden slates ; the Oriental scholar manages to 
write on even such a flexible material as paper 
without any other substratum than his finger. 
He sits down, tucks one leg underneath him, 
and uses the knee of the other, in close proximity 
to the chin, as a rest to steady the hands, the 
paper being held over the first finger of the left 
hand ; the paper is moved as the line advances, 
the right hand remaining steady on the knee. 
Writing both in Hindi and Persian is very slow, 
but there is no hurry in the East. 

The third of the *' three r's" is usually confined 
to the multiplication tables. The class stands up 
in a row, and the head boy leads off with " doke 
do chdr" — twice two are four — and the whole 
class repeats it after him ; and so on to the end. 
Even in these schools the tables are generally 
taught up to multiples of sixteen or twenty; and 
the training for the business of a banya, the grain 
merchant anS money-lender, goes far beyond 
this, and even includes multiples of fractions; 
but they rarely know anything except these 
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elaborate tables and a peculiar form of hand- 
writing" used in keeping accounts. 

Bible lessons are of course a regular part of 
the school instruction ; these are often given in 
the form of " Earth's Bible Stories," and pictures 
are used to assist the imagination. The /great 
majority of the scholars are heathen, and they 
pay no fees. There is often some difficulty ia 
getting the parents to send their children, as 
they see no need of education ; but others are 
more enlightened, and many of the boys them- 
selves are keen and apt scholars. They leave 
school early in order to begin the hereditary 
craft of shoemaking, but some of them we 
manage to keep by the institution of night- 
schools, which are much appreciated by some 
of the young men. Occasionally may be seen 
a Mohamtoadan boy sitting among chamar 
scholars, the economy of a free education out- 
weighing other considerations. 

There are similar schools in some of the 
country districts, and we always examine them 
when on tours of inspection. Being at one of 
these schools in a basti of weavers, at a place 
fifty miles south of Dehli, we asked one of the 
boys, during the examination in geography, to 
point out the direction of Lahore. Not being 
sure that his answer was correct, I produced a 
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pocket compass and verified it, to the great in- 
terest and wonder of the scholars. One of the 
boys being called upon to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer, stood up and slipped off his shoes before 
beginning. 

One of the most pressing needs for the success 
of such work amoilg the poor is an efficient staff 
of readers or schoolmasters, possessing a simple 
but sound education, and trained in the art of 
teaching, for the idea of teaching a whole class 
at a time appears never to have occurred to the 
Oriental imagination. An effort is being made 
to supply this want at Dehli by a training-school 
for this class of agents ; the most promising of 
the Christian pupils are selected, and trained for 
two years by native helpers under the eye of the 
Missionary, It is hoped that this may result in 
a great improvement in the quality of the work. 

It is a rare thing to find any one among these 
lower castes who can read or write; but such 
cases do occur sometimes. There was an old 
man who was a follower of the Hindu reformer 
Kabfr, and had copied out with his own hand a 
whole volume of his Guru's works. Oppressed 
and degraded as these poor people have been 
for centuries, their minds narrowed by following' 
one handicraft for generations, nevertheless one 
now and then meets with men of some intelli- 
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gence for their position. And although the 
greater number show the effects of low aims and 
degrading superstitions, yet one often sees among 
them men of pleasing appearance, and with a 
certain expression of refinement ; and so with 
the women. 

They will receive the friendly Missionary who 
enters their humble dwellings with a dignity and 
courtesy that would do credit to an English 
gentleman. Ignorant and narrow-minded they 
all are ; their standard of morality is very low ; 
and their hearts sometimes seem so dense and 
hard that nothing could ever penetrate them, if 
one did not know that in every block of stone 
there is a hidden angel. Their soul is absorbed 
in food and clothing, for they are generally very 
poor. The rainy season is a particularly trying 
time to them, as the mud huts, which in dry 
weather are as hard as stone, are softened by 
the rain ; the roofs let in water in every direction, 
and the walls give way. The expense of repair- 
ing is often equal to three or four months' earn- 
ings, besides the probability of material being 
spoilt, and they get deeply in debt, that is, if 
any one will lend them anything. 

Religion, properly speaking, they have none ; 
their belief is summed up in certain superstitious 
observances, chiefly to avert calamities ; they are 
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not allowed to enter the temples. But working 
among these poor brethren is often very interest- 
ing, in spite of their dull hearts and low aims and 
slowness to learn; their simple gratitude and 
courtesy show what can be made of them, and 
some of the converts do indeed set forth the 
power of the Gospel. The whole atmosphere 
in which they live and have been brought up, 
like their fathers before them, is one of low 
morality and stagnation ; being treated as worth- 
less outcasts, unfit to associate with any one else, 
they have naturally acquired something of the 
character thrust upon them. But their gentle- 
ness and patience provide something at least 
on which the Gospel can begin. So far as they 
grasp its teaching, it must be a new world to 
them. They learn that they are cared for by a 
Creator who is a loving Father of all His children, 
and that He cares as much for them as for the 
Sahib or the Brahman. It gives them a hope to 
look forward to after the toils and sufferings of 
their hard life. They gain self-respect ; they 
learn to aim at something higher ; and the differ- 
ence can often be seen in their faces. It is one 
of the signs of the acceptable year of the Lord 
now, as it was eighteen hundred years ago, that 
to the poor the Gospel is preached. 



X.— The Native Church. 

Hitherto I have described something of the 
character and religions of the people of India, 
and of the ways in which we set the g^eat mes- 
sage before them. It now remains to describe 
the result, and to show how souls are added to 
the Church, and how we endeavour to build them 
up in the faith. 

As a result of the spread of the knowledge of 
Christianity, 'inquirers'' come to us in many 
ways, and with all kinds of motives. Some are 
interested in Christianity, and wish to know more 
about it ; they may have read something of the 
New Testament, or some book on the Christian 
religion. Perhaps after a while the inquirer's 
interest flags ; he finds that the new " way " is 
not a mere intellectual pastime, or a strange and 
interesting element in the conflict of religions, 
but a life of action and self-deniaL Another be- 
comes convinced of the truth of our faith, and of 
the power of the Resurrection, but cannot make 
up his mind to face the necessity of giving up all 
for Christ Many hover in a state of indecision 
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for many years, and at last determine to halt no 
longer between two opinions. Men have been 
known to continue like this for fifteen years be- 
fore they actually sought baptism^ and one thing 
that is learned in Mission work is never to give a 
man up. 

But among the various seekers for truth there 
are the "honest and good ground/' who do 
gradually learn and grasp the true nature of a 
spiritual religion. The' position of such men 
among the higher castes i^ painfully interesting ; 
for the following after Christ is a literal giving up 
of everything. When a man is known to be at- 
tracted to Christianity, every obstacle is put in 
his way by his relatives ; for the disgrace of the 
whole family is implied in his conversion. His 
wife and children are taken from him ; threats 
and entreaties alike are employed ; he is exposed 
to horrible temptation, so that he may fall into 
sin and despair, for they well understand that 
the Christian profession means holiness. He is 
kept as a prisoner and half-starved ; he is carried 
off to some distant place away from his Christian 
friends; in some cases poisoning has been re- 
sorted to as a means of averting the impending 
disgrace of the loss of caste, for it is in this that the 
difficulty lies, and not in any change of opinion. 
Yet men often face all this, and cheerfully and 

K 2 
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steadfastly bear all suflfering that they may be true 
to their belief, even to the giving up of the highest 
caste, which is valued as highly as life itself. 

Among the variety of "inquirers^' there are 
some curious applicants; and here one gains 
some insight into the deceitfulness of the Orien- 
tal character. Men will profess a great interest 
in religion, and after a long conversation ask you 
to recommend them for some employment. The 
Missionary must always be on his guard; and 
while welcoming even the least appearance of 
a desire for a higher belief, he suspends his judg- 
ment. A man came to call one day, having sought 
an introduction through one of our servants, whom 
he afterwards repudiated. He told me his name, 
showed me some testimonials, and proceeded to 
inform me impressively that he received a salary of 
fifty rupees a month ; and then added with charm- 
ing candour that his object in seeking my ac- 
quaintance was to improve his knowledge of 
English by talking to me. He did not call 
again. One man went through a prolonged 
course of deceit, bringing plausible tales of ill- 
treatment at home on account of his desire to 
become a Christian. He took a great deal of 
trouble in learning things set him, and showed 
every appearance of being in earnest ; but the 
inquiries that were meanwhile instituted about 
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his antecedents proved him to be a thorough im- 
postor. Another represented himself as having 
been turned out of home by his brother on ac- 
count of a leaning towards Christianity. He said 
that he was known to a certain Missionary, who 
denied all knowledge of him, and he too proved 
to be an impostor. Such cases are samples of 
those that we have to deal with, and show the 
need of caution ; it often transpires that the 
applicant has been turned out of home for mis- 
conduct, and being in search of a maintenance, 
thinks he may get it by professing an interest in 
religion ; and inquirers are therefore always tested 
for some time till their motives are sifted and 
their character known. 

With the poorer classes matters are simpler. 
They generally have some sort of understanding 
that Christianity is a good religion ; it attracts 
them by its love of the brethren, and the con- 
sideration in which the poorest are held. They 
like the kindness of the Missionaries ; and they 
doubtless hope that in time of sickness and dis- 
tress they may receive a little help. Their 
motives at first are not very high ; actual main- 
tenance they do not expect, because they can 
see that it is not given, but that Christians are 
taught to give. We must not wait till their 
motives are all that could be desired; they 
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cannot be expected to know what they never 
can have learned. We test their earnestness as 
well as we can, chiefly by requiring a regular 
attendance at the week-day Services, and by 
their willingness to learn ; this is a fair test, as 
people in India are not given to take needless 
trouble, and in the meantime, of course, we 
watch their behaviour. 

There is another class of inquirers, perhaps 
the most characteristic among all but the poorest 
classes. They are those who have in one way or 
another come to the conclusion that their own 
religion is false, and that if any religion is true it 
is Christianity. It is an intellectual belief of the 
truth of the religion as better than others, or 
even as being Divine, but it does not of necessity 
imply an earnest love of God ; it is the convic- 
tion of the mind rather than the adoration and 
gratitude of the heart. But it must always be 
remembered, in criticising the motives and mental 
attitude of such men, as of the poorer classes 
also, that they learn nothing about good motives 
in their own religions, and cannot be expected 
to know what such things are until they come 
into contact with a purer faith. Their very ideas 
of a religion are essentially different from ours ; 
to the common people it is a system of cere- 
monies and feasts, to the educated it is a philo- 
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sophical speculation ; and with the Hindus of 
either class it is simply a means of getting through 
life as comfortably as possible. One cannot be 
surprised at a lack of right motives, or of a true 
appreciation of things spiritual among those who 
had no means of learning what such things were 
before they came into comparison with the stand- 
ard which brings out their deficiencies. 

The relation of caste and Christianity is a 
question on which there is some difference of 
opinion. It is held by some people, in every 
way qualified to pronounce an opinion, that con- 
verts may be allowed to retain their caste, and 
that to require them to renounce it is to demand 
a needless sacrifice. The reason for this view is 
the belief that caste is nothing more than a social 
institution, just like the distinction of classes at 
home. It is stated, as a further advantage, that 
Missionaries who tolerate caste make more rapid 
progress than those who require it to be aban- 
doned. This is, of course, very natural, as there 
is no self-denial required ; but it is almost in- 
variably found that where the converts are al- 
lowed to retain caste, the standard of Christianity 
IS very unsatisfactory. The difficulty does not 
often occur with the lower castes, as in their 
case conversion to Christianity does not generally 
involve a forfeiture of caste privileges ; in other 
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words, the breaking through the religious part 
of the caste rules does not entail a rupture with 
its social privileges. It is not a question of 
requiring a previous renouncing of caste as a 
condition for baptism or confirmation ; the mere 
fact of being baptized, and still more of receiving 
the Holy Communion with others of any or no 
caste, is in itself an almost hopeless transgression 
of caste rules. A Brahman is required always 
to wear, under penalty of forfeiting caste, the 
sacred thread which is the emblem of his office ; 
yet he could not take part in the most solemn 
act of Christian worship while outwardly recog- 
nising heathenism ; and they feel this them- 
selves. I confess myself unable to understand 
how any one can profess to retain caste after 
receiving baptism and the Holy Communion, 
though in some cases caste has been professedly 
maintained. But it is a remarkable fact that, 
while some Missionaries, with a large-hearted 
desire to avoid imposing needless burdens on 
converts, would allow them to retain caste as a 
social institution, earnest and enlightened men 
among the natives themselves declare that the 
keeping of caste is inconsistent with the profes- 
sion of Christianity, because caste is a religious 
institution, and consequently, in this case, to pro- 
fess caste is to profess heathenism. We do not 
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seek to abolish harmless social customs, and we 
anxiously avoid burdening the converts with 
European ideas. Distinction of classes must 
always exist; but a separation of classes as a 
religious duty, as the natives themselves main- 
tain to be the case with caste, is a direct denial 
of the brotherhood of men in Christ, and is 
therefore inconsistent with the profession of 
Christianity. We had some difficulty at Dehli 
with certain customs at marriage feasts ; but 
they were unanimously declared by our leading 
native brethren to be a recognition of heathenism, 
and we therefore required them to be given up. 
But we are always most careful to avoid any 
imposition of European customs, and discourage 
any tendency towards aping English dress or 
manners. 

Of the various special institutions for the per- 
fecting of the saints, besides Services and regular 
instruction for adults, the first to be mentioned 
are boarding-schools for boys and girls. They 
are chiefly the children of Mission agents, and 
most of them have been born of parents already 
Christian. We have also a few orphans received 
in times of famine, but we do not care to take such 
children if we can help it, as their bodies, and 
often their minds too, are seriously afiected by 
sufiering, and they do not generally turn out 
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a success, a fact which must be considered, as it 
is not our chief object to relieve distress, this 
being done by the Government. 

Boarding-schools, managed by native helpers 
under the superintendence of the Missionary, 
are a most valuable agency, and the effect on 
the children is decided and visible. We are 
most careful to bring them up strictly in native 
fashion as regards food and clothing, with such 
modifications as tend to improvement without 
making them European in ideas. 

The girls' school at Dehli, after two or three 
changes of local habitation, is finally settled in 
the spacious compound of the home of the 
Zenana Missionaries, an establishment which our 
servants generally call the " Mishun," being mis- 
led by a false analogy, and giving it that name 
because the ladies are called " Miss." The girls 
rejoice in a variety of names, some English, some 
native, and some Biblical. They have a school 
of their own, and are or were taught by one of 
the ladies, in a room in the Mission compound 
in the city. It has been once or twice invaded 
by monkeys with anti-educational tendencies, 
as evinced by their handling of books, slates, 
and inkpots, with disastrous consequences. The 
children are always dressed in white, with a 
more generous allowance of material than is 
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usual With their heathen sisters, and the chaddar^ 
the white veil over the head, is an essential part 
of their dress. They are happy children, and 
many a pleasant chat do I remember in the 
Mission compound, with the bright little faces 
and dark eyes full of interest and wonder at 
such marvels as a letter-case or a knife, or, best 
of all, the mysterious and surprising behaviour 
of a watch when blown upon. They were also 
proud of their great knowledge of English, and 
would repeat " Good morning, sir I " several 
times over (sometimes in the evening), as if the 
phrase was insufficiently honoured by a single 
repetition. 

The boys' school also was started a few years 
ago in connection with the S.P.G. Mission, and 
has since been transferred to the care of the 
Cambridge Missionaries. The boys live in rooms 
attached to our house, with a continuous roof 
connecting the two buildings, so that they are 
always under our supervision. The intervening 
space is used as a workshop, to provide them 
with useful amusements during leisure hours, 
and they pick up many useful things in the 
way of carpentering and general handiness. 
Some of them learn elementary bookbinding 
and tailoring, and it is hoped that before long 
the establishment of a complete printing-press 
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will provide a regular school of industry. There 
is no separate school for these boys ; the elder 
ones go to the High School, and the younger 
ones to the nearest branch school, where the 
head-master, who is also the house-master of 
the boarding-school, is a Christian. In food, 
clothing, and general habits of life, they live in 
strictly native fashion. It is an amusing sight 
for any one accustomed to English schools to 
look into the room where the boys are pre- 
paring their lessons in the evening for the next 
day. A lamp stands in the middle, and round 
it all the boys, a dozen or more, are seated on 
the ground, all rocking themselves to and fro, 
and repeating their respective lessons in a loud 
voice. They receive, of course, regular religious 
instruction both at school and at home. Among 
other things they are learning the Gospels by 
heart, so as to show that Christians are not behind 
Mohammadans in reverence to their Scriptures, 
while they use them in a more enlightened and 
practical way. The boys are chiefly sons of 
Mission agents, and a few are orphans. In 
character they vary much, like boys in England ; 
now and then we have serious disappointments 
with their faults, while at other times there is 
much encouragement. They are fond of games 
of all kinds, and are more energetic than Hindu 
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or Mohammadam boys. Cricket is, of course, 
a favourite game, and the boys have recently 
achieved a victory over the second eleven of the 
Government school. Marbles are a common re- 
creation ; in this game they have a peculiar way 
of their own, and resting the thumb of the right 
hand on the ground as a fulcrum, use the second 
finger, held by the left hand, as a spring to 
deliver the missile. It is a somewhat clumsy 
way, and the boys were much impressed with 
the superior force and precision of the Eng- 
lish way when the Sahib joined the game, 
although his hand had lost somewhat of its 
cunning. They do some gardening on winter 
mornings, and find a sphere for their energies 
in the compound ; a fishing excursion on holi- 
days is a great treat to them. They attend 
Service at church every evening, and those who 
are qualified sing in the choir, of which more 
hereafter. The boys can be easily recognised 
as Christians by their bright and happy faces, 
and the difference between them and the Hindu 
boys is very striking. 

A very promising institution, recently estab- 
lished, IS a training-school for Readers, the 
teachers of low-caste schools. They live in our 
compound, some of them being married, and are 
regularly taught by an excellent master, under 
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the superintendence of the Missionary. This 
training gives an opportunity for sifting the 
good and the indifferent workers before they 
actually commence work, a very important pro- 
cess for this class of workers, as they are left to 
carry on their work very much alone. This idea 
of getting hold of promising young men from 
the villages, educating them, and then sending 
them back to teach others, is based on the plan 
started by Bishop Patteson in the Melanesian 
Mission ; and it seems likely to produce good 
results at Dehli. 

In all these schools it is the constant asso- 
ciation with the personal influence of the Mis- 
sionary that produces the effect. While most 
carefully avoiding everything that is likely to 
detract from their sympathy with their people, 
we try to surround them with an atmosphere of 
higher aims^ and it is found that nothing is so 
effectual as boarding-schools in elevating them 
above the common level of heathenism. 



XI.— The Native Church. 

{Continued.) 

The lowest class of our regular native helpers 
are called " readers." These men, at Dehli, act 
as schoolmasters to the chamar schools, which 
have been already described; they are them- 
selves, in almost all cases, of the same caste as 
their pupils, and of the same hereditary occu- 
pation of shoe-making. Their attainments are 
not generally great, though they pass as learned 
men among their still more ignorant brethren: 
they teach reading and writing in Hindi, and 
some also the Persian character ; this, with some 
knowledge of the multiplication tables, com- 
prises their intellectual capital. Those working 
in and near Dehli attend classes regularly every 
week, for which they have to prepare at home, 
and an examination is held regularly. Those 
who are stationed in villages at some distance 
from the city come into Dehli for a month or 
two during the year to receive regular instruc- 
tion, and then return to their posts to teach 
what they have learned, and to study what has 
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been set them. This plan is found to work very 
successfully. 

The next class of workers are the catechists, 
who correspond to our lay-readers. They are 
nearly always of a better class than the readers, 
both by birth and education. Each catechist 
has his own district either in the city or the 
country, and their work is of a more general 
character. Where there are any branch schools 
in connexion with the High School in their 
district, they give religious instruction in them ; 
some do so daily in the High School. They 
also superintend any readers with their schools 
who happen to be in their district ; and do what 
they can in getting to know people, and making 
opportunities for spreading the Gospel. Most 
of them also preach regularly in the bazaars ; 
and, in the absence of the missionary, conduct 
the local services among the basUs of the 
chamars. They attend Bible classes for in- 
struction. The more promising young men 
among them are selected, after due probation, 
to receive a further systematic training at the 
excellent Divinity school at Lahore, and profit 
much by their two years^ course. 

The training of these men is a matter of great 
importance, not only because their position is 
one of much influence on the spread of the faith. 
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but also because it is from their ranks that the 
native pastorate is developed ; and it is to the 
natives themselves that we must look for the 
conversion of India. There can be no work 
more important than the training of the native 
ministry ; and already there are many able and 
earnest clergy in the Church of India. Some 
of them have been faqirs, others moulvfs ; and 
many of them are Brahmans of the highest 
class. Their attainments are often very con- 
siderable : many of them can speak English well, 
besides one or two of their own vernaculars, 
and understand Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It is no un- 
common thing to find among them men who 
are thoroughly at home in English literature, 
and write in our language as well as in their 
own. Those who have studied the writings of 
their own religions do good service in showing 
how the Gospel supplies the needs of India ; and 
many useful works have been contributed by 
them to the growing store of native Christian 
literature. Their work at present is of a mixed 
nature, missionary and pastoral. Wherever there 
is a sufficiently large congregation the people 
are required to undertake the support of the 
pastor: help is gradually withdrawn, and the 
people are taught that if there is ever to be a 

L 
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Church of India it must support itself. In some 
places a permanent Pastorate Fund is established 
as a beginning in this direction ; there is one at 
Dehli, which owes its existence largely to the 
liberality of one of the pillars of the Church, the 
late Professor Rdm Chandra. 

Every missionary, of course, aims at making 
the native Church independent and self-support- 
ing ; and this is no easy task, as the Hindu likes 
to have things done for him, and prefers to con- 
sider the Mission as his md-bdp — father and 
mother — forgetting that the children have duties 
to the parents as well as the parents to the 
children. Native Church councils are already 
established in many places, with considerable 
powers: the missionary as a rule presides, so 
that he may help them until they can walk 
alone. There is also a small council for most 
of the congregations. At Dehli (and probably 
elsewhere also) this is based on the ancient 
and universal custom, in North India at least, of 
the poorer classes administering their internal 
economy by means of a council of five, called 
a " panchdyat : " so we have a Christian " pan- 
chdyat " for each congregation or district, com- 
posed of the leading members, and through 
them much of the administration is performed. 
This organisation fits in well with our needs, 
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and has the great advantage of being essentially 
native. 

The centre of all the life of the Mission is the 
Church of St. Stephen, in the mission compound, 
built as a memorial to the Christians who fell 
in the mutiny. The style is Italian^ and the 
material is a red stone called quartzite : there is 
a broad verandah on both sides, and a cam- 
panile stands by the west door — or what ought 
to be such, except for the fact that the morning 
sun always persists in looking in at that end of 
the church. The ends of the verandahs are 
built in to form a vestry on one side, and a 
transept on the other. The church is entered 
directly from the footpath of one of the main 
streets of Dehli, so that passers-by can easily 
come in and see how the Christians worship : 
the porch is large, and serves to provide room 
for non-Christians, who can enter as far as the 
barrier between the porch and the church. The 
seats are open benches; the chancel is fitted 
with choir seats ; and a harmonium stands be- 
tween the nave and the chancel-steps. There is 
a font on either side of the west end, inside the 
barrier, one as generally used in England, the 
other shaped like a coffin, for baptism by total 
immersion ; but this is not generally used. The 
side walls of the church are pierced by large 
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doorways, the doors always being open during 
service, except on winter nights; for evening 
services, the church is lighted by paraffin lamps. 
Across the arched roof are iron bars, partly 
structural in purpose, but also utilised for the sus- 
pension of the punkhahs, which hang lengthwise, 
and are pulled by a man seated in the verandah. 
We have two services daily, the time of matins 
varying with the season from six to half-past 
seven, and evensong from half-past four to six : 
the ringing of the bell duly informs the city that 
the Christians worship frequently. On Sunday 
the morning service varies from seven to half- 
past eight : there is never any mid-day service, 
chiefly on account of the heat : and evensong 
on Sundays is at six. The men of course sit on 
one side, and the women on the other. The 
men remove their turbans, and some take off 
their shoes also at the chancel steps on coming 
up to receive the Holy Communion: the women 
are always apparelled in white, with the veil 
(chaddar) over the head. All the services are, 
of course, in Hindustani, with the exception of 
a monthly service for the European workers, 
and the few of our native brethren who under- 
stand English. The Prayer Book is translated 
into Hindustani ; there is also a hymn-book in 
the same language, containing translations of 
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many well-known hymns; and as the words 
readily turn into the same metre in Hindustani, 
we sing the hymns to the same tunes. We 
never have bhajans at St. Stephen's Church. ' 
The pointing of the canticles is somewhat diffi- 
cult to manage^ on account of the peculiarities 
of the language; and probably some form of 
Gregorian chant would be best suited to it, 
besides being more akin to the native style of 
music. The lessons are generally read by the 
head master of the High School from a lectern 
in the usual place. 

The singing is led by a choir composed of 
boys in the boarding school, and they wear 
surplices ("goons," as the people generally call 
them), and leave their shoes behind in the 
vestry. The boys are quick at picking up Eng- 
lish tunes, and are anxious to improve : when 
they first realised that their performances were 
not all that could be desired, they used to en- 
quire now and then with some anxiety whether 
they were getting on. The great difficulty was 
to find words to express musical terms: the only 
idea of style in native music being to quaver 
more or less on every note. The harmonium is 
played by a native brother, who is also the 
manager of the book-stall. The old instrument, 
which was pe^isioned off recently in favour of a 
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new one, had unfortunately been selected by- 
divers mice and insects as a suitable residence, 
and together they did much havoc in the leather 
of the bellows. The intense heat warps the 
notes, and makes them stick against each other ; 
the result being that by the time one had got 
to the end of the first line of a tune, several 
notes would be gratuitously continuing to speak. 
The same cause also made cracks in the leather 
of the bellows ; but the advent of the rains 
softens the leather and straightens the notes, 
though if the c^mp continues too long the notes 
swell, and stick as in the hot weather. Playing 
the harmonium in a place where the punkhah 
does hot reach is a very trying operation, for 
the flies and mosquitos make the most of the 
opportunity, and one cannot spare a hand to 
brush them away without giving the music a 
somewhat intermittent character. Our organist 
however, did his duties well ; the range of his 
voluntaries was limited, as he had but one volume 
of Travis, and did not play even all those, and 
his harmonies were sometimes apt to be a little 
eccentric ; but he always managed to leave off in 
time without keeping the congregation waiting, 
though he might end abruptly in the middle of 
a bar, and perhaps go on after service where he 
left off, as a concluding voluntary. He would 
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understand the least sign, and if a wrong hymn 
was given out, he had found it, and a tune to 
match it, almost immediately; he was never 
late, and never had fever more than once a year. 

On festival days, the church is very full, as 
many of the people come in from the villages 
for the service. The great day for baptisms is 
Easter Eve : this is often followed immediately 
by a confirmation if the Bishop is present, and 
those who have just been baptized are confirmed 
at once, as used to be the ancient custom, so 
that they may come to the Holy Communion 
without waiting for the next episcopal visit. 
The whole scene must be very strange to these 
poor people: we send them up in order, about 
four at a time, and now and then some one 
wants to go up to be confirmed again; one 
woman came too late to be baptised, but wanted 
to be confirmed, so as not to lose everything. 
The men often kneel so low, in their desire to 
show reverence, that it makes it hard work for 
the Bishop to stoop down so many times. 

For the festival itself, the church is prettily 
decorated with flowers, chiefly roses ; but they 
soon fade in the heat. A full service is long, as 
Hindustani is more expansive than English, 
and there are often a large number of commu- 
nicants. 
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The circumstances of the situation and the 
climate give rise to untoward occurrences un- 
known to English congregations. As the doors 
of the church are always open, except during 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, there 
are always some people in the porch looking on 
at the service> and on Sundays the porch is 
always crowded. The traffic in the streets is a 
source of difficulty, although the noise is not 
that of wheels so much as of voices; but occa- 
sionally a post-carriage drives by, the guard 
sounding his octaves on a tin trumpet by way of 
clearing the road. Far worse is a wedding pro- 
cession. This implies three big drums, regularly 
beaten, and eight or nine smaller ones, besides 
some miscellaneous ones, native or European : 
the whole procession may be stopped by the 
traffic just outside the church ; or, worse still, 
two or three such processions, each with a full 
complement of drums and pipes get mixed up, 
with most excruciating results. Occasionally a 
dust-storm will burst over the city: all the doors 
of the church begin to bang about wildly, and it 
becomes too dark to go on with the service. 
In the hot weather, the punkhah-wallahs are an 
additional element of annoyance: they have a 
way of going to sleep^ or of chatting to each 
other, just outside a grating through which one 
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can hear with unpleasant distinctness. Now and 
then a dog will wander into the church ; but we 
take all these things as a matter of course, and 
the disturbance is easily passed over. 

There is a book-stall attached to the Mission, 
dealing partly in native Christian literature, 
partly in English school-books. It is connected 
with the Calcutta School-Book Society and the 
Punjab Religious Book Society, which is in its 
turn an agency for the Bible Society and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
besides doing an independent business. This 
institution is still in its infancy, as the Indian 
public is not yet a reading one. We do some busi- 
ness among the English residents, in Christmas 
cards, picture books, and so on ; and our shop 
was, I believe, the only place in North India, at 
least, where the " Struwwelpeter " could be ob- 
tained. 

Of such important agencies as the Female 
Hospital, and the Refuge, much might be said 
that would be deeply interesting; but this is 
woman's work, and I could relate nothing of it 
from personal experience. 

There are generally two ideas among Chris- 
tians in England about native converts in India: 
one, that the converts are all perfect ; the other, 
that they are no better, or even worse, than the 
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heathen. Both these views are wrong. It is 
indeed true that most of these Christians are by 
no means what they might be ; and the same is 
equally true of Christians in England. The 
circumstances of the case must be remembered : 
people brought up in an atmosphere of heathen- 
ism, surrounded by a low state of morality, can- 
not be expected to become perfect Christians 
all at once : the inherited degradation of cen- 
turies will not disappear in a moment. Our 
converts have everything against them; they 
have to contend against the traditions of many 
generations, against interest, laziness and apathy, 
and an appalling deadness to spiritual things. 
They do not possess the energy of character 
which often forms a large item in the sum total 
of an Englishman's spiritual attainments. They 
are slow, indifferent, and averse to taking trouble; 
and it is a matter of some time for them to 
realise to any extent what is the nature of the 
Christian faith, as a religion that requires holi- 
ness of life, and something more than offering 
rice and flowers to a piece of stone. But when 
we consider the ordinary attainments of our 
Indian brethren, their want of earnestness and 
high morality, and grieve over their failures, we 
may do well to consider that even among the 
converts of St. Paul the same faults were found : 
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he exhorts them to overcome sins quite incon- 
sistent with even the lowest profession of Chris- 
tianity; and these were all baptized Christians, 
converts from heathenism. Not even his in- 
spired teaching and stirring example could break 
off these converts at once and completely from 
their old life ; and we must not be surprised to 
find the same things in ours. 

Nevertheless, there are many among them 
who would be a credit to the Church of any 
age or country: men of humble birth refined 
and made other men by their faith, men of high 
birth and position, of education and refinement, 
who have gladly forsaken all for Christ. They 
are highly respected by native society, and by 
the English Government : many of them occupy 
the highest posts open to natives. The con- 
spicuous example of such Christians has done 
much for the furtherance of Christianity ; and in 
India, as elsewhere, the Gospel has proved itself 
to be the light of every man who is willing to 
see it, from the humble sweeper or shoemaker, 
to the high-born Brahman or the prince of royal 
blood. 



XII.— Conclusion. 

I HAVE thus far endeavoured to picture some 
of the facts that encounter a missionary in 
India at the outset of his career ; and, although 
so short an experience does not justify the 
assumption of authority in giving opinions as 
well, it may still be not inconsistent with the 
modesty of a novice to consider briefly a few 
of the topics that are suggested by the facts 
related. 

The progress and success of the Gospel in India 
is by this time an established fact. Considering 
the difficulty of the enterprise, those who have at 
heart the conversion of India's millions need fear 
no discouragement. The total result, estimated 
by figures, is indeed not large ; but the statistics 
of native congregations shew but a small part of 
the work actually done by Christianity. But 
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even the number of Christians is by no means 
contemptible, considering thfi means employed. 
The advantages have been but few. The greatest, 
of course, is the protection of our workers by 
Government on the principle of religious tolera- 
tion ; but it must be remembered that this is an 
advantage of recent date, and that for many 
years native Christians were under certain dis- 
abilities, and the earliest missionaries were not 
allowed to set foot on British soil. There is also 
the prestige of the ruling class attaching to a 
missionary, but this is often qualified by a dis- 
like arising from the same cause. 

'Histories,' says Lord Bacon, *make men wise.' 
And it is in the light of comparative history, 
next to our Lord's promise, that we may take 
our chief encouragement. Missions in India are 
a new thing still ; but the total result is often 
compared, somewhat unfairly, with results ob- 
tained in former days only after long and arduous 
labou^rs. Give us another three hundred years, 
which is after all not so much as half the time 
that it took to convert less than the whole of 
Europe, and according to the present rate of 
progress, there will be no cause to fear for the 
result. Our restless modem ideas require an 
immediate return, as a profit on an investment. 
But it must be borne in mind that the progress 
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of the Gospel has always been slow, from the 
times of the Apostles until now. It is true that 
Augustine and Paulinus baptized thousands of 
converts in a short time; but what was the 
result ? There was a general relapse ; and the 
work of converting England was begun over 
again, and achieved more slowly, but more 
steadily. Rapid and wholesale conversions are 
not worth much : this at least we have learned 
from history. Yet we may confidently assert 
that if we had more men Christianity would 
spread at a much greater proportion, and that 
too with but little fear of a relapse. It is impos- 
sible for those who read magazines or reports in 
England to realise the miserable inadequacy of 
the staff of workers from whom they expect the 
speedy conversion of two hundred and fifty-two 
millions of people. One can go a day's journey 
by rail through a populous country without pass- 
ing a single mission station ; and to complain of 
the slow progress of the Gospel under the circum- 
stances is simply absurd. 

It is not unlikely that at some future period 
there may be a great and general movement 
towards our faith, as has taken place already in 
certain districts : and we may find then a great 
advantage resulting from the general diffusion 
of religious knowledge in our schools and colleges^ 
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and by means of the Bible and religious works. 
If the people of India were now to seek baptism 
in large numbers, we should not have the men 
to teach them ; and the result might be endless 
heresies, and strange mixtures of right and wrong 
beliefs. But education, especially in the mission 
schools, is preparing the way ; and when, in God's 
time, the heart of India is touched, their under- 
standing may be found better prepared to receive 
the truth. 

It will of course be long before the native 
Church in India can become self-supporting, and 
also undertake the conversion of the rest of the 
country. As yet the native character is too 
dependent on others, and too much wanting in 
vigour and energy to be able to stand by itself; 
and the native Church is consequently still some- 
what of an exotic, tended and watered by Euro- 
peans. But it is losing this character, and the 
highest compliment to a missionary's labours is 
that he is himself less needed to maintain the 
Church in life and activity. Many congregations 
support their pastors and help their poorer 
brethren : and Church councils are growing up, 
and learning how to fulfil their office with much 
hopefulness for the future. 

One great difficulty in a missionary's way is 
the inevitable fact of our Christianity being of a 
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Western type, and consequently in some ways not 
suited to the Oriental. Some men have tried to 
diminish the evils of difference of nationality by 
living in native style ; but they have generally 
found that it ruined their health without doing 
any real good, for the Sahib is a Sahib, and can- 
not get rid of the fact. Very much has been 
made of this difficulty by the Brahmo-Somdj, 
who declare that they cannot accept our Western 
developments, and want not Christianity, but 
Christ ; the truth being that whatever does not 
commend itself to their arbitrary principle of 
selection is quietly assumed to be a peculiar 
product of Western Christianity, and their Christ 
is a historical impossibility. Doubtless the earlier 
missionaries did make many mistakes in this 
way ; many of them knew but little of Church 
history, and they had to gain a knowledge of the 
Oriental mind and character. We profit by 
their mistakes and experience ; and care is con- 
stantly taken to present the faith to our hearers 
in as catholic a form as can be done. This is 
easier for the Church of England than for any 
other religious body ; for our position in this 
respect is unique in its nearness to Apostolic 
doctrine and order. There is, in fact, little of 
importance that is distinctively Western in the 
Church of England. Of course we do not require 
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our converts to learn our Articles as a full ex- 
position of the faith, seeing that most of these 
deal only with the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion, and many important things are missed out. 
Our native congregations do indeed use our Prayer 
Book ; but it is never supposed that it is always 
to be their Liturgy ; it is a present necessity 
until they have one of their own, and the native 
Church is not yet equal to such an undertaking. 
Nor is our Prayer Book after all unsuited to 
them ; some of its details are of course Western, 
but in all essential points our Liturgy seems to 
commend itself to them ; and when they compile 
their own, it will probably be based on ours, as 
ours was originally based largely on Oriental 
sources. But the true catholicity of our Church 
appears also in its organisation as well as in its 
doctrine. It is a sort of commonplace with many 
people that our Church is stiff and inelastic, and 
cannot adapt itself to new conditions. Certainly 
it does not, in some places where its representa- 
tives cannot distinguish between the essentials 
of the faith and the few points in which the 
Church shows traces of the influence of the Re- 
formation in providing against the recurrence of 
old abuses. But that is the fault of the individual ; 
and it has been abundantly proved that the 
Church is by no means deficient in elasticity, 
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and can readily adapt itself to very diflferent 
circumstances, when rightly administered, scarcely 
even modifying any important feature. And 
certainly no body of Christians working in India 
seems likely to suit native ways and ideas so 
well as our Church. It is the opinion of able 
and experienced missionaries in India, not of 
our own communion, that the native Churches 
will all join themselves to the Church of England, 
and that the eventual form of the Indian Church 
will be nearly identical with ours. This is 
of course not what we aim at as an end ; our 
object is to give them all that is catholic in the 
teaching of our form of Christianity, and to avoid 
burdening them with anything peculiar to our- 
selves. I do not hesitate to say that the Chris- 
tians who do really present to the people an 
European Christianity are those Nonconformists 
who call themselves by the name of some par- 
ticular doctrine, or some modern reformer or 
preacher as their founder ; thereby representing 
some peculiar form of our religion, unknown until 
modern times, or in any country except England 
or America ; and they of course seek to make 
converts to their own sect, and call natives of 
India by the name of some English teacher. We 
endeavour to avoid this, and do not seek to 
plant branches of the Church of England as 
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such, but to lay the foundations of a native 
Church. 

The present position of Christian missionary 
effort in India is different from what it was at 
the commencement of its career. It was the 
first element of life brought to bear on the stag- 
nation of centuries ; and its action was that of a 
force partly destructive of old customs and 
superstitions, closely united with enlightenment 
and progress, and leading the way for European 
education and civilisation ; for it must not be 
forgotten that education is a boon conferred on 
India at first through the efforts of missionaries 
in opposition to Government. Even now among 
the great mass of people, and in the more remote 
places, Christianity still acts as a disturbing or 
even radical element, testing and sifting old- 
fashioned notions, and requiring them to approve 
themselves on their own merits ; and it uses 
education with great effect in breaking up the 
stereotyped ideas of the people. But education 
apart from religion pursues a different course, or 
carries to a greater extreme the policy begun 
by religion. It is more uncompromising, and 
less sympathetic than a religious effort which 
recognises and seeks to retain all that is good, 
wishing to destroy the evil only. Secular pro- 
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gress, as represented by European civilisation, 
ignores all this ; it spreads its teaching regardless 
of anything else, and is therefore more com- 
pletely destructive of the beliefs, customs, and 
arts of the natives, whether good or bad. The 
natural result is that it tends to provide European 
ideas ready-made, instead of developing native 
ability ; and as the influence of the revival of an 
old idea, or the introduction of a new civilisation, 
appears to be at first in the direction of mere 
imitation, the effect of a secular European train- 
ing among the higher classes has been to give 
them very largely an artificial veneering of 
Western civilisation, to the detriment or exclu- 
sion of what is good in their own. Now Chris- 
tianity in its universality always seeks to supply 
only what is lacking, and to alter only what is 
in need of correction, without changing or level- 
ling down national characteristics : it recognises 
national distinctions as necessary, and never 
desires to form them in a single mould, as is the 
case with Isldm. So it has come to pass that 
Christianity, originally the radical and disturbing 
element, is now beginning to act as a conservative 
force, and aims at retaining everything in native 
manners and customs that is consistent with a 
higher morality and refinement in opposition to 
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the indiscriminate and levelling influences of 
Western civilisation. 

As I have said beforej^ the work of converting 
India has been barely begun. Only in the large 
towns has any regular effort been made, and 
Christians at home must not conclude that the 
Gospel has been fully preached in India. The 
great mass of the village population are as they 
have been for centuries. In the towns, the upper 
classes are much more visibly affected by Chris- 
tianity; but it has been, so to speak, largely 
against their will. They cannot but feel the 
force of our faith ; but they resist the offence of 
the Cross. India is not seeking after Christ : it 
may rather be said that India is trying to do 
without Christ. They try Theism of all kinds ; 
they read modern ideas into their ancient books, 
and try to feed themselves on such dry husks : 
they welcome Theosophists, Spiritualists, Brad- 
laugh — anybody or anything that will promise 
satisfaction to their spiritual cravings ; but the 
Cross is still a stumbling-block to them, and 
they try to avoid it. 

India is a land of deep interest for the present 
and future as well as for the past. Hinduism 
may drag out an existence for many years ; but 
its days are numbered. Isldm will perhaps last 
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longer, and lengthen its life by a compromise 
with Western Unitarianism ; but its life is draw- 
ing to an end. The great struggle of Christianity 
in India will be neither with Hinduism or Isldm, 
but with Western scepticism, transplanted and 
probably modified with Oriental metaphysics ; 
this is already beginning, and European free- 
thinkers are helping the men of India to resist 
Christianity. India has given birth, in Hinduism, 
to one of the oldest extant religions. It is the 
native land of another ancient and still more 
widespread faith, the religion of Buddha. It 
harbours more followers of the Arabian prophet 
than the Sultan can command. The ancient 
inhabitants of Persia, the Parsfs, have made 
India their home for centuries. Aboriginal 
superstitions of all kinds flourish in its remote 
corners. Now Christianity has come in to turn 
all upside down ; and European unbelief follows 
to resist the power of the Gospel. The past 
religious history of India has been unique : its 
present religious condition is unique : and its 
future bids fair to keep up the tradition. India 
seems likely to be hereafter, indeed at no very 
distant period, one of the great battle-fields for 
the struggle of Christianity and unbelief; and 
the contest will be of no ordinary or easy kind. 
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The issue of it seems to depend, under God, on 
England and her Church — once again, after 
centuries, a missionary Church. May she be a 
faithful steward of the mysteries of God in 
India ! 



THE END. 
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